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Moral Obligation 


PERATORS in the Civil 
Pilot Training Program are 
rightfully disturbed over the 
prospect of a major cut in ap- 
propriations for continuation of 
Pthe program during the next 
‘fiscal year starting July 1. 
For the current year Con- 
ss appropriated $37,000,000 
for civilian pilot training on 
the enthusiastic request of 
Robert H. Hinckley, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, that 
CPTP was to be a major factor 
in training of military pilots. 

The Bureau of the Budget 
"has cut this figure to $18,000,- 
000 for the next year and the 
House appropriations commit- 
'tee is to consider the matter 
shortly. 

Out of the welter of contro- 
versy over the military benefits 
or lack of benefits of CPTP, one 
item stands out sharply and 
that is the economic fate of the 

rator in the field who went 

ead on volumes of verbal 
promises by a government 
agency and purchased fleets of 
training airplanes which aren’t 
yet paid for. 
' Regardless of what one feels 
about the military benefits of 
CPTP, the fact remains that 
the government has a moral 
obligation to those operators 
who are now holding the bag 
to the tune of thousands of 
mortgages on airplanes. 

It is to be hoped, at any rate, 
hat the operators in this 
fountry do not face the same 

nkrupt fate as the flying 
dubs in England are now fac- 

There was an experience 
(Turn to page 28) 


Air Corps to Step Up Pilot 
Training to 30,000 Annually 





FORD TELLS PLAN 
FOR AIR ‘FLIVVER’ 


Automobile Manufacturer States 
Craft Would Sell Close to 
Cost of Light Car 


Mass production of a “flivver” 
plane which will sell for the price of 
a light car and will be able to land 
or take off from a small plot of 
ground is the goal of the Ford Motor 
Co., Henry Ford, founder, announced 
recently. 

“We've been experimenting with 
a two-seater which we expect to put 
on the market ultimately,” Ford de- 
clared, adding that the craft would 
probably combine the features of an 
ordinary type plane and the auto- 
giro. 

“The ship will be powered with a 
300-hp. motor built horizontally into 
the wing, and the fuselage will be 
made of plastics,’ the automobile 
manufacturer explained. “We are 
just beginning to go places in avia- 
tion,” he continued, “and we can 
look forward to a light airplane that 
will be as easy to manipulate as the 
family car.” 

Ford stated that he did not believe 
a combination of automobile and air- 
plane was practical, “at least for the 
present.” The weight of the automo- 


(Turn to page 13, col. 3) 


Stepping Up Production 


R. S. Reynolds 
President of Reynolds Metals Co., 


Richmond, Va.. whose company ex- 

pects by mid-summer to be producing 

more aluminum alloy sheet, rod, tub- 

ing and extruded shapes than were 

being produced in the entire country 

ond to the outbreak of hostilities in 
urope. 





4. Airlines Form Company to Study 
Cargo; REA Application Dismissed 


IMPORTANT steps in the air car- 
go field were taken Mar. 17 with 
the announcement that American 
Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, TWA 
and United Air Lines have formed a 
corporation, to be known as Air 
Cargo Inc., to survey the possibili- 
ties of engaging in the business of 
transporting freight and express by 
air. 

On the same day, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board announced that al- 
though it considered Railway Ex- 
press Agency an air carrier, it did 
not believe that the company was 


entitled to a “grandfather” certifi- 
cate. However, REA will continue 
to operate under a temporary ex- 
emption from the provisions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, pending out- 
come of a CAB investigation into 
its contracts with the airlines. 

In announcing Air Cargo Inc., 
Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, president of 
the Air Transport Association, stated 
that “it is contemplated that all 
airlines will participate in _ its 
ownership and control as soon as it 
is found desirable for the new cor- 


(Turn to page 34, col. 3) 


Will Use More Civil 
Schools for Primary 
and Basic Programs 


| HE ARMY AIR CORPS plans " 

to step up its pilot training. 
from the present rate of 12,000 stu- , 
dents annually to a reported 30,000 : 
students annually, according to dis- 
cussions which have been in prog- 
ress during the last few weeks be- , 
tween Army officials and the civilian 1 
school operators who are now hand- ! 
ling the large bulk of the Army’s 
primary training work. 

Among the wide-scale revisions of 
pilot training expected shortly is the , 
release of basic training from Army 
schools to civilian schools, and a 
closer working arrangement with 
the Civilian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- ° 
ministration by which the Army 
would use more of the better civil- 
ian schools for its program. 

Details have not yet been worked ? 
out but a substantial expansion of } 
military pilot training is now con- 3 
templated and emphasis on training * 
of private flyers through the CPTP 
will be materially lessened in view 
of the military needs. i 

It is fully expected also that a’ 

2 
f 


number of civilian schools which 
have been under Army contract will 
be turned over to the British for 
training of Canadian and other Em- 
pire pilots. 

One West Coast school, Cal-Aero 
Academy of which Maj. C. C. Mose- 
ley is president, has announced an 
Army contract for basic military 
pilot training, the first such con- 
tract in Air Corps history. One 
hundred aviation cadets were to be- 
gin training Mar. 22 and 50 Army 
BT-15’s have been assigned to the 
school for this work. Cal-Aero, 
which has a high rating in the Army 
program, has schools at Glendale, 
Ontario and Oxnard in California. 

Other schools are also expected to 
get basic pilot training contracts as 
expansion plans progress. The Air 
Corps has been highly pleased with 
the results of its contracting for 


(Turn to page 16, col. 2) 
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Separate Air Force by Evolution Given 


Tacit Approval in Arnold-Eaker Book 


With Unusual Frankness, Army Experts Discuss 
Defense Problems; Say U. S. Air Arm 
Will Be 3rd Largest 


ALTHOUGH THE AUTHORS ap- 
£% proach the subject cautiously 
and do not go on record as propos- 
ing any immediate drastic change, 
two of the nation’s leading Army 
Air Corps officers point the way to 
some form of separate air force in 
a new book, “Winged Warfare,” 
published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. ($3.00). 

The authors are Maj. Gen. H. H. 
“Hap” Arnold, acting deputy chief 
of steff for air and chief of the Air 
Corps, and Col. Ira C. Eaker, now 
commanding a fighter group at 
Hamilton Field, Cal. 

The book is one of the most im- 
portant volumes on military aviation 
to be published in this country. 
Written for the layman, it is clear, 
comprehensive, informative, and 
written with unusual frankness con- 
sidering the position of the authors 
in U. S. military aviation. 

Discussion of a separate air force 
occupies but a small part of the 
book, but it was one subject which 
attracted attention immediately. 
Pertinent quotations are: 

Reorganization During Peace 

“Many feel that eventually the 
defensive air component of the na- 
tion will be given a status co-or- 
dinate and commensurate with that 
of the Army and Navy. When that 
time will come, if it does come, is 
not yet clear. It came in some of 
the other nations of the world when 
the pressure of war was upon them. 
We shall be fortunate if our time 
for that reorganization comes in the 
relative calm of peace or at worst, 
in the preparatory and not in the 
fighting stage. 

“There is always a degree of con- 
fusion and delay incident to the in- 
stitution of any radical organiza- 
tional change. These changes are 
always more efficient if they can be 
made calmly and when there is ade- 
quate time. ; : 

“The separate air force idea is 
not something to be rushed at pell- 
mell or hell-bent-for-leather. It 
must not be approached with the 
state of mind that everything now 
in existence, or which has been done 
is wrong. The Army and Navy, the 
older services, deserve great credit 
for the tremendous strides they have 
made in the development of military 
and naval aviation . . . 

Intermediate Steps 

“It may be that there are interme- 
diate steps between the present or- 
ganization and the ultimate which it 
would be wiser to take than to 
spring at once to a complete separa- 
tion of the air arm frum the land 
and sea forces. The recent appoint- 
ment of a Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Air, to serve as advisor to the Chief 
of Staff of the Army in air matters, 
and the placing of the General 
Headquarters Air Force under the 
direct command of the Commanding 
General of the field armies, may be 
a step in that direction. 

“It may be that eventually air 
forces for all countries will be sepa- 
rated from land and sea forces for 
the same reasons that sea and land 
forces were separated more than a 
century ago. There is as much di- 


versity in equipment, strategy, tech- 
nique and leadership between air 
and land or sea operations as be- 
tween land and sea fighting. It re- 
quires a different type of fighting 
man operating in a different type of 
vessel, differently equipped, differ- 
ently trained over a long period of 
time, and instilled with different 
ideas of technique, tactics and strat- 
egy. 
“This long step should be taken, 
if it is taken at all, only after care- 
ful planning and mature thought and 
not with a zest for radical reform. 
There should be a stage of evolution 
as against an overnight cutting of 
binding ties.” 
Lack of Precedent 


Earlier in the book the authors 
point out that air forces both here 
and abroad have suffered from a 
lack of precedent and example, and 
hence have been in an almost con- 
stant state of flux since the first 
World War. 


“In our own country this insta- 
bility in organization has been more 
marked than elsewhere. In the last 
21 years there have been 19 separate 
investigations of the Army Air Corps 
by direction of the Chief Executive, 
of the Congress, or of War Depart- 
ment agencies. This may be indica- 
tive of the acknowledgment that the 

roper air organization has not yet 

m discovered, that our air or- 
ganizations are still in a state of 
change, and a healthy sign that our 
leaders desired to repair this de- 


ficiency, to find an effective solution 
at the earliest possible moment.” 
Presenting arguments both pro 
and con, the authors state at one 
point that “the military leaders of 
the separate air force idea contend 
that every nation when hard pressed 
in warfare, has eventually been 
forced to go to the separate air force, 
and that it is more efficient to work 
out this organization in peacetime 
than it is under the stress and strain 
of conflict. 
Flying Men Submerged 
“They point to the creation of the 
separate air force establishments in 
England, France, and Germany in 
the first World War, in proof of this 
contention. As evidence of their 
feeling that flying men are sub- 
merged, they point to the fact that 
until recently there were but two 
general officers who were ex-airmen, 
of the total of more than 125.” 
Discussing the air force which we 
are now building, the authors point 
out that 21,000 planes now on order 
will give the nation nearly 10,000 
ee — Sony youre than 
10, combat planes of all types, 
sufficient to oxulp 288 squadrons 
with modern combat aircraft and a 
reserve capable of supplying al- 
most one complete replacement. 
“That is not a large air force 
measured by standards of modern 
warfare. It is not as large as the 
German or the British. It will be 
third among the world’s air forces.” 
Much attention is given to possible 
attacks on the U. by enemy 
powers and the authors leave no 
doubt in the minds of readers that 
should the Axis powers successfully 
invade England that the air power 


(Turn to page 36, col. 1) 














‘Billy’ Mitchell Honored 


The county board at Milwau- 


kee, Wis., on Mar. 18 voted to 
name the Milwaukee County air- 
port “Gen. Mitchell Field,’ in 


honor of the late Brig. Gen. Wil- 
liam Mitchell, wartime com- 
mander of the American aviation 
forces. Mitchell was the son of 
one of Milwaukee's pioneer fam- 
ilies. 






























AIR CORPS FORMS 
FIRST NEGRO UNIT 


99th Pursuit Squadron to Be 
Created at Tuskegee, Alabama 


THE WAR Department announced plans 
Mar. 21 for the creation of the 99th Pur- 
suit Squadron, the first Negro unit of the 
Army Air Corps, for which 276 Negroes 
from all sections of the nation will be 
enlisted for ground service. 

Applications will also be accepted from 
Negro candidates for appointment as fly- 
ing cadets to qualify as pilots of the 
squadron. The unit will have about 33 
pilots. Negro organizations have long 
demanded that the Negro race be given 
recognition in the flying end of the 
Army. 

The 276 men to be enlisted will be 
trained as maintenance crews of the 
squadron. They must have at least a 
high school education and must pass the 
Air Corps tests to determine their suit- 
ability for attendance at Air Corps tech- 
nical schools. After the men have com- 
pleted their basic training at Chanute 
Field, Ill., about Oct. 1 of this year, they 
will be transferred to Tuskegee, Ala., 
where the squadron will be formed. The 
flying phase will begin at a flying cadet 
school to be established near Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Perspective recruits for the ground 
service will be accepted in the order in 
which they apply. Distribution of re- 
cruiting quotas is as follows: Mitchel 
Field, 40; Bolling Field, 40; Maxwell 
Field, 60; Patterson Field, 30; Chanute 
Field, 50; March Field, 26; San Angelo, 
Texas, 30. 





Hearing Promised on Randolph Bill for Separate 
Air Force; New Draft Would Not Disturb Navy Unit 


EP. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 

(D., W. Va.), sponsor of con- 
siderable aviation legislation, has 
been promised a hearing before a 
House committee in the near future 
on his pending bill, (H. R. 3795) 
which would create a Department 
of National Defense and a separate 
air force command with equal prom- 
inence under a unified defense head 
with the Army and Navy. 

Interest in a separate air force has 
been heightened in recent weeks by 
published reports, radio talks and 
the focus of defense preparations on 
airplane production. 

An important factor in future 
Congressional hearings is the com- 
promise plan which Rep. Randolph 
expects to introduce soon which 
would create a separate air force 
without disturbing the air branch of 
the Navy Department. 

Although there have been many 
bills on this subject introduced in 
Congress during the past decade 
they have all attempted to create 
a separate air command out of both 
the Navy and Army air branches 
and the Navy’s determined opposi- 
tion to releasing its air fleet to an- 
other command has effectively stop- 
ped the bills from getting any real 
consideration. Rep. Randolph’s new 


plan, now in the drafting stages, may 
hold greater promise of action. 

In a CBS radio network talk on 
Mar. 17, Rep. Randolph strongly ad- 
vocated an madenantiont air lores. 
He has indicated that his project 
has considerable unofficial support 
in the military branches. He said 
his bill “would substitute the uni- 
fied and streamlined Department of 
National Defense for the now separ- 
ated War and Navy Departments. 
Under my measure the War and 
Navy Departments would become 
important segments of a single de- 
fense command. 

“And what is just as important, 
my proposal would provide that the 
nation’s air power would become an 
independent segment of the unified 
command. It would be raised to a 
position of equal importance to the 
Army and Navy. In short, our three 
equally important fighting forces— 
the Army, Navy and Air Corps— 
would be welded into one unified 
and efficient defense machine under 
the leadership of one coordinating 
head who could sit at the Cabinet 
table and speak for all the fighting 
forces in one breath. 

“I believe this to be in line with 
the provision of the Constitution 
making the President the Comman- 

























der in Chief of all the nation’s 
fighting forces. If the Constitution 
provides for one Commander in 
Chief, I believe it is up to Congress 
to provide for one—and only one— 
unified fighting force. There might 
have been a time when we could 
afford to have a separate War and 
Navy Department, but I honestly 
believe that such a time has become 
history along with the events of 
the last 18 months, 

“ . . . It would liberate our air- 
fighting power from under the 
bushel that is now hiding the true 
light. I am not interested in past 
debates over whether the Army and 
Navy have placed sufficient em- 
phasis on air power. I am only 
interested in making certain that 
future development of U. S. air 
power will be placed in the hands 
of those who have only one respon- 
sibility—maximum development of 
U. S. air power. 

“I want the U. S. air force to be 
the most efficient and powerful in 
the world, and to achieve this end 
I believe every military flying ma- 
chine in the nation should be under 
one command. That is real unity— 
the essence of our national de- 
fense.” 
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ESIGNATING the _ long-range 

bomber as “the backbone of the 
air defense,” Congress late last 
month approved a_ $2,054,000,000 
Presidential estimate for aircraft and 
aeronautical equipment under the 
lease-lend bill and another billion 
for the Army Air Corps, releasing 
funds to start the projected 12,000 
bomber program to be handled 
jointly by the aviation and automo- 
bile industries. 

Although not disclosing the details 
of the British-aid aviation program, 
it is expected that a large portion of 
the two billion dollars will go for 
two-engine medium bombers and 
four-engine big bombers to be 
shipped overseas. The Army appro- 
priation will cover 3,600 bombers for 
the Air Co scheduled for 
completion “within 12 months,” ac- 
cording to members of the House 
appropriations committee who were 
furnish ed specific data in secret 
hearings. 

Planning Ahead 

The lease-lend appropriation bill 
also provides $752,000,000 for expan- 
sion of plant facilities in aircraft and 
other war industries under a new 
plant schedule now shaping up un- 
der the direction of a special Army 
board which is mindful of the re- 
aw, IE ee. ahead in 

e event British factories are de- 
molished. 

An additional $343,288,140 will go 
to the Air Corps for the purchase 
of 1,425 new aircraft—275 transports 
and a mete bombers—to a 
up the 18,000-plane program, plus 
another $63 ailien to cover an esti- 
mated 20 percent increase in plane 
costs over the 10 months. 

The Fifth Supplemental Defense 
appropriation bill, in which the 
Army money is included, adds an- 
other $868,286,000 for “creation of 
new productive capacity,” described 
as necessary to “provide increased 
facilities needed by prime contrac- 
tors and subcontractors for various 
items of airplanes and engines as 
well as raw and semi-finished ma- 
terials and equipment in the Air 
Corps program ($75 million); pay a 
15 percent increase in costs of + Ay 
materials and equipment in connec- 
‘tion with factory expansions”—and 
Ae maintain a 4,000,000 man 


itary pilot training, shortly to 
be expanded to almost double pres- 
ent annual output, will be aided by 
another sum of $76,149,700 for flight 
‘equipment, tuition of students, and 
technical development projects. 

} Simultaneously, additional funds 
fare released to continue construction 
of air facilities at British-leased 
bases in the Atlantic. Authoriza- 
tion to augment the Naval air sta- 
tion program is expected to be 
cleared shortly, by Presidential sig- 
nature of two bills recently passed 
by both houses. 

Mediation Board Appointed 

' Hoping to break through the dif- 
ficult labor blockade to conversion 
of all this money into implements of 
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Congress Releases Funds 
to Speed Bomber Program 


Defense Mediation Board Appointed to Tackle Labor 
Problems; Special OPM Committee Studies 
Plant Locations 


By Ceveste W. Pace 


war, the President meanwhile ap- 
pointed a National Defense Media- 
tion Board, naming Clarence A. 
Dykstra, former head of Selective 
Service, as chairman and one of 
three “public interest” members. 
The other two appointed are Frank 
P. Graham, president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; and Wil- 
liam H. Davis, New York attorney 
and former chairman of the New 
York State mediation board with 
an Army record in World War I. 

The balance of the 1l-man board 
is made up of four representatives 
each of management and labor—a 
rubber company executive, a steam- 
ship, newspaper, and oil company 
man in the first category; AFL sec- 
retary, AFL Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks president, CIO 
president Murray and an officer of 
the CIO United Mine 
union, in behalf of labor. 

The CIO is voicing opposition to 
the new board as “necessarily anti- 
union,” while other quarters decry 
the set-up as “leaving a bad situa- 
tion in CIO control,” indicating that 
the strike problem may be far from 
settled without supporting legisla- 
tion. 

Nelson Heads Committee 


Proper location of new plants by 
the War and Navy Departments and 
the OPM, with the millions of dol- 
lars voted by Congress for the pur- 
pose was enged in a_ heated 
speech by Senator Richard B. Rus- 
sell (D., Ga.) who sought to amend 
an appropriation bill by tacking on 
a proviso creating a special plant 
site board to determine all new lo- 
cations. Failing in this effort, the 
Senator warned that he would offer 
a similar amendment to every ap- 

ropriation bill which reached the 

te. 


But the Office of Production Man- 
agement quickly countered by ap- 
pointing a special plant site com- 
mittee headed by Donald Nelson, 
director of purchases and including 
on its membership E, F. Johnson, 
chief of the airc ordnance and 
tool branch of the OPM production 
division. 

This group will “review and ap- 
prove” new plant locations which 
will presumably be selected in the 
usual way. It will also serve as a 
clearing center for members of 
Congress and others who are inter- 
ested in promoting their home dis- 
tricts as possible sites for new de- 
fense enterprises. 

Investigations Speeded 


Meanwhile 
investigating committees are pre- 
paring to swing into open hearings 
within the next week or so. Rep. 
Jack Nichols’ airline accident in- 
vestigating committee, following in- 
formal discussions with CAA tech- 
nical experts as a background, is 
beginning a tour of the scenes of 
accident of recent airline disasters 
preparatory to calling witnesses 
from the Air Transport Association, 

(Turn to page 8, col. 3) 
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A DEFENSE INVESTIGATION by a special committee of the House 
<Acannot be considered killed off by the recent rejection of the Cox resolu. 
tion. For when this red-haired Geargian starts something, he likes to see 
it through. Consequently, the Congressman is musing over a fresh ap. 
proach which will circumvent opposition to his original proposal by the 
House. military affairs committee. 


Rep. Cox had suggested a special group to hold secret hearings 
for the information of members of Congress only. The Rules 
Committee, of which he is a potent member, gave him clearance 
on the House floor for his measure and he was very much sur. 
prised when the vote turned against him. Now he hopes to revive 
the matter in some other way. 


Not all of the opposition springs from the military affairs committee 
which seeks to retain control of any such investigation—labor influence 
was very apparent in the House office building. For Mr. Cox, an advocate 
of compulsory arbitration, is considered a “labor baiter” in labor circles 
where it is suspected that his investigation might encompass strikes in 
defense industries. It will be interesting to see what his next move will be 

. . . 
‘THE NEW MEDIATION BOARD is getting off to an unauspicious star 
because of belligerent opposition from the CIO—although in other 
circles the board is poe ee as too pro-union. 


On Capitol Hill there is a strong feeling that the board has in- 
sufficient power to effect a real solution to the defense strike 
problem. Pressure is building up fast in favor of a law which will 
swing an axe into the heart of the trouble. And although the 
House Judiciary Committee is continuing hearings and marking 
time to see how the situation develops, it is quite probable that 
this rather conservative group will decide to report out a bill. 


If so, the measure will likely combine and modify the several pending 
bills on the emgeat, tending toward a less drastic form than most of the 
existing proposals. But such a bill would be sure to include requirement 
for a “cooling-off period,” as repeatedly recommended by Mr. Knudsen, 


among others. 
s 6s a 





THE MILITARY PILOT TRAINING program is scheduled for a wide- 


scale expansion under a new arrangement which will reportedly utilize | 


civilian schools for basic training. 


With CAA cooperation, some dozen or more private flying schools will | 


give early training to aviation cadets, thus relieving congestion at Army 


air bases and releasing officers for more advanced instruction duty and for | 


tactical operations. Mechanics training is also scheduled to be similarly 
incre 
are expected to develop over the coming few months. 


Meanwhile, CAA is sponsoring an expanded “ground service” training | 


project financed by WPA through which students learn to perform hun- 
dreds of non-technical but important chores around airports. 
e** 


ARCRAFT UNIT COSTS are continuing to rise according to Army and 
Navy testimony before Congressional committees. But in no case has 
this increased price been charged to the fault of the manufacturing industry. 
Admiral Towers, chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, in asking Congress 
for appropriations to make up the difference over original estimates for 
Naval aircraft procurement, cited three major contributing factors: 


“Expansion of the aircraft industry creating a dearth of skilled 
labor and forcing manufacturers to train large numbers of new 
men with associated expense unusual to normal procurement; the 
increased cost due to accelerated production with the new need for 
shift work and overtime work, with increased labor charges for 
overtime and decreased efficiency in extra shifts; and thirdly, the 
necessity for extensive changes in design in order to incorporate 
features dictated as essential by the current war.” 


Similar increases in costs are noted in new plant construction largely be- 
cause of increased labor and material costs. 
eee 
Ts BRITISH-AID PROGRAM remains an exciting secret. Beyond the 
known total of $2,054,000,000 for “aircraft and aeronautical material” in 
the lease-lend appropriation, little information has been made public trans- 
lating this meaningless figure into airplanes. Presumably it includes large 
numbers of medium bombers for long-range raids by the British over 
enemy territory. 


Interesting is the confidence expressed on Capitol Hill that aircraft 
manufacturers can handle this load on top of the air defense requirements 
of the Army and Navy. Recently a Republican member of the House 
appropriations committee, the group which is advised in closed sessions 
as to details of the various appropriations, sharply challenged a colleague's 
suggestion that the industry could not handle the combined British- 
American aviatien programs, promised the House that the job will 
done “within the next 12 months.” 


ased. Closer coordination of civil and military pilot training activities | 
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ye MORE DIESEL HORSEPOWER 
ON STREAMLINED TRAINS IN 
THE U. S. IS LUBRICATED WITH 
TEXACO THAN WITH ALL OTHER 
BRANDS COMBINED. 


te MORE RAILROAD ROLLING 
EQUIPMENT IN THE U.S. IS 
LUBRICATED WITH TEXACO 
THAN WITH ANY OTHER BRAND. 


te MORE TOURISTS USE TEXACO 
FIRE-CHIEF GASOLINE THAN 
ANY OTHER BRAND. 


te MORE SCHEDULED AIRLINE 
MILEAGE WITHIN THE JU. S. 
AND TO OTHER COUNTRIES IS 
FLOWN WITH TEXACO THAN 
WITH ANY OTHER BRAND. 


%& MORE BUSES, MORE BUS 
LINES AND MORE BUS-MILES 
ARE LUBRICATED WITH TEXACO 
THAN WITH ANY OTHER BRAND. 


te MORE STATIONARY DIESEL 
HORSEPOWER IN THE JU. S. IS 
LUBRICATED WITH TEXACO 
THAN WITH ANY OTHER BRAND. 





HE ROUTES of the great “American Eagles” using Texaco, whose 

emblems are shown above, extend from ocean to ocean, from Canada 
to Mexico, and span the West Indies and Central America, stretching along 
the north and east coast of South America. 

Despite the rigors of routes which range from sea-level to altitudes that 
clear loftiest mountain peaks, each of these great airlines shows consistently 
low maintenance costs. Naturally we are proud of the part played by 
Texaco Products in this achievement. 

Because of the benefits they bring— 
MORE SCHEDULED AIRLINE MILEAGE WITHIN THE U. S. AND TO OTHER 
COUNTRIES IS FLOWN WITH TEXACO THAN WITH ANY OTHER BRAND. 
The outstanding performance of Texaco Products has made them preferred, 
also, in the fields listed to the left. 


These Texaco users enjoy many benefits. You, too, will find important 
advantages in Texaco. For a Texaco Aviation Engineer to help you, phone 
the nearest of more than 2,300 Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States, 
or write: 


The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 E, 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


every Wednesday night. CBS, 9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.S.T., 10:00 M.S.T., 9:00 P.S.T. 


Gi: Texaco Dealers invite you to enjoy FRED ALLEN in a full-hour prograr 


TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
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Personnel Errors Cause Rising Crash 


Rate in Air Corps, War Dept. States 


EFFORTS TO ALLAY public anxiety 
over the rising number of fatal crashes 
in the Army Air Corps was made in 
formal statement issued by the War Dept., 
Mar. 20, which suggested that “prepara- 
tion for war takes its toll as well as war 
itself,” and warned that a mounting acci- 
dent rate is to be expected under the 
rapidly expanding training program. 

Stressing that the proficiency of Air 
Corps flight personnel and the condition 
of planes and ground equipment are 
measurable by accident rate rather than 
by the number of accidents, the report 
disclosed that there were 85 fatalities 
among plane crewmen during the six 
months ended Dec. 31, against 88 dur- 
ing the entire year ended June 30, 1940. 
Fatalities totaling 19 in January and 28 
in February this year make it appear, the 
War Dept. admitted, that there might be 
as many as 200 deaths during current 
fiscal period. 

“Remarkable rate of improvement” 
was noted during fiscal 1940 over the 
preceding two decades. While the 
amount of Air Corps flying was 12 times 
as great in 1940 as in 1921, total number 
of accidents increased only one-third, 
from 361 in 1921 to 480 in 1940. There 
was a death for approximately every 1,000 
hours of flying 20 years ago, compared 
with one for about every 10,000 hours in 
1940, it was explained. 


Personnel Major Cause 


Of the causes of accidents, it was in- 
dicated that errors of personnel and par- 
ticularly pilot errors account for four 
out of five mishaps, the trend during the 
last five years showing an increase in 
pilot errors and a corresponding decline 
in accidents caused by faulty materiel 
and miscellaneous conditions. Consid- 
ering fatal accidents alone, slightly more 
than 60% of the 42 in 1936 were attribut- 
able to personnel errors, against 80% of 
the 46 in 1940. Those attributable to 
materiel dropped from nearly 24% to 
slightly less than 5% in same period. 

Since the personnel or pilot error is 
the principal cause of all accidents, and 
since there is pressure to expand rapidly, 
the accident rate is “bound to go up. . . 
and have adverse effect on the well es- 
tablished and excellent record made by 
the Air Corps during the several years 
preceding expansion,” the departmental 
statement explained. “It is very sig- 
nificant that the average accident rate 
during the first 750 hours of an in- 
dividual’s flying is more than three times 
that after the flyer has gained 1,500- 
2,000 hours.” 

Analyzing the accidents by their na- 
ture, it is found that about two-thirds 
occur during landings, including forced 
ones. Approximately one-fifth are at- 
tributable to taxiing and take-offs, and 
“surprisingly few to tail spins which ac- 
counted for so many 20 years ago. The 
nature of other accidents includes struc- 
tural failures, collision on the ground, 
very few collisions in the air, and other 
miscellaneous causes.” 


Crash Rate Will Rise 


Reminder is given that, “No air force 
can be expected to expand a number of 
times and maintain the same low acci- 
dent rate it has fought for years to es- 
tablish. This rate depends directly upon 
the experience of the pilots, the leaders 
and supervisory personnel, and nothing 
can be substituted for experience .. . 
We must recognize the rate is going to 
increase during rapid expansion that is 
taking place.” 


. Canada’s Airports to Govt. 


All airports used by Trans-Canada Air 
Lines are now under the management of 
the federal department of transport. Last 
to be taken over from municipal authori- 
ties were Vancouver, Calgary and Ed- 
monton. Federal airport control 
wartime measure. 


is a 








9,000-Ft. Non-Stop 

A “bat-wing’’ jumper, A. V. Korb. 
died last July 20 because he failed to 
use either of his parachutes, the CAB 
decided Mar. 15. After constructing 
a “bat-wing”’ apparatus, Korb was 
taken up to 9,000 ft. near Minneap- 
olis to make a delayed parachute 
jump. Two days later his body was 
found in the Minnesota River. Neither 
of his parachutes was opened, and 
the jumper may have been prevented 
from using them by the insecurely- 
fastened ‘“‘bat-wing’ equipment, CAB 
said. After much cogitation, CAB de- 
cided death was probably due to 
“failure of jumper to use parachutes 
with which he was equipped.” 











Defense Airport 
A NEW airport is to be built at Prince 
George, central interior British Colum- 
bia town, as one of the chain of airports 
being built on recommendation of the 
Joint Canadian-American Defense Board 
between the U. S. and Alaska. 
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Air Corps Will Not 
Confirm Hinckley’s 
4,813 CPTP Figures 


THE AIR CORPS has refused to con- 
firm the figures issued Mar. 9 by Robert 
H. Hinckley, assistant secretary of Com- 
merce, showing that 4,813 graduates of 
the CAA Civilian Pilot Training Program 
“have volunteered and been accepted by 
the Army and Navy air services on Mar. 
Ne 

Officially the Air Corps said it is not 
checking its records to find out how 
many of its students come from CPTP 
and that it knows nothing of the manner 
in which the CAA drew up its figures. 

Last fall when the CAA stated that 
1,900 CPTP graduates had been fed into 
the Army and Navy, the Air Corps 
knew of only 60. 

Unofficially, several Air Corps sources 
said they considered the CAA figures of 
Mar. 1 “far too high,”’ but said the CAA 
makes up its own figures from records 
made available by the War Department. 

“The CAA could be 2,000 off as far as 
we know because we aren't keeping 
records,”’ one official said. 









A NEW DIVE-BOMBER, designated the 
Curtiss XSB2C-1, a two-place, all-metal, 
low-mid-wing monoplane designed by 
Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s Airplane Division 
at Buffalo, N. Y., was announced on Mar. 
14. Designed to operate from aircraft 
carriers on extended scouting and bomb- 
ing missions, it has a 1,700-hp. Wright 
Cyclone engine which is said to mark 
it as the most powerful dive-bomber ever 
built here or abroad. It is equipped with 
a three-bladed Curtiss electric full- 
feathering propeller. 

While unable to reveal details of its 
armament or performance, Burdette S. 
Wright, vice-president of Curtiss-Wright, 
said the Navy wanted a “super” dive- 
bomber that could carry twice as many 
heavy bombs as any existing dive- 
bomber, fly twice as far as present models, 
remain in flight four and one-half hours 
longer than previously, attain a maxi- 
mum speed of 100 mph. faster than cur- 
rent types, and double existing armament. 

The XSB2C-1 has provisions for carry- 
ing the bomb load inside instead of out- 
side the fuselage, thus eliminating drag. 
Wings fold upward to better facilitate 
storage on shipboard. Additional new 
features are wing slots and hydraulically 
operated controls. 


The Navy Wanted a ‘Super’ Dive Bomber 


The new craft is larger than the pres- 
ent Curtiss SBC-4 dive-bomber widely 
operated by the Navy, and is said to 
have a faster take-off than a pursuit 
plane. 

In the photo above, Chief Test Pilot 
Lloyd Child of Curtiss-Wright inspects 
the XSB2C-1’s retractable landing gear. 

The new type dive-bomber is scheduled 
for production in Curtiss-Wright’s 1,- 
156,000-sq. ft. plant now being erected at 
Columbus, O., which will employ 12,000 
workers. 














Army-Navy Briefs 








MAJ. GEN. H. H. ARNOLD, chief 
Air Corps, has been awarded hong 
Doctor of Aeronautical Science degree 
the Pennsylvania Military College, CR 
ter, Pa. 

e 


FROZEN LAKES of Alaska might 
useful for emergency landings for 
heavy bombardment aircraft. accord# 
to War Dept. statement, describing 
landing of a B-17B on one such lake 
cently as part of cold weather exp 
ments conducted by the Air Corps 
tion at Ladd Field, Fairbanks, Alaska. 

* 

WICHITA FALLS, TEX., and B 
Miss., have been selected as sites 
new Air Corps technical schools, supp 





















menting the training of enlisted men pn 











conducted at Chanute Field, IIl., 
Field, Ill., and Lowry Field, Colo. 

addition, technicians are being trained 
15 civilian mechanics schools. 




















IN'A CHARTERED American Air 
plane, 15 representatives of radio, 










reel and photographic services left B 
ing Field, Washington, D. C., Mar. 
on a two-weeks flying tour of Army f 
throughout the country. Lt. Col. 
A. Allen Jr., of general staff corps, 
charge of the party. 
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CONSTRUCTION to cost $4,639,624 
been authorized for the Air Corps 
placement center to be built at Je 
son Barracks, St. Louis, Mo. Facil 
are planned for about 12,000 officers 
enlisted men. 




















NEW AIR CORPS station at Win 
Locks, Conn., has been approved, 
construction of facilities for 2,200 
cers and men to cost an estimated 
056,755. 
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FLEDGLING FLYERS and technic 












of the Air Corps will receive elem 








tary military instruction at the start 
their service, instead of later, the 
Dept. announced in designating four ¢ 
ters for the “processing” of pilots 
ground crew before they are sent 
flying and technical schools. The 
placement centers so designated are: 



















ferson Barracks, Mo.; Maxwell 
Ala.; Kelly Field, Tex.; and Mof 
Field, Cal. 

















Training of Ground 


Servicemen Increased 


ARRANGEMENTS for expansion ¢F 
classes for ground servicemen on 14 nev] 
airports in North Carolina, South Cam] 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Al] 
bama and Tennessee were announc 
Mar. 20 by CAA Administrator Donal 
Connolly. 

Classes, which are made possible unde 
a special WPA project sponsored by th) 
Advisory Commission for National De 
fense and co-sponsored by CAA and th 
Office of Education, are now being com 
pleted at nine airports and others at 
under way at three others. 

The new locations selected include: 


Douglas Municipal Airport, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Orlando Airport, Fia.; 
Savannah Airport, Ga.; City Aviation 
Dept., Miami, Fla.; Wright-Ver- 
milya Airport, West Palm Beach, 
Fla.; Peter O. Knight Airport, Tampa 
Fla.; Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, 
Ala.; Meridian Airport, Miss.; Jack- 
son Airport, Miss.; Memphis Munic- 
ipal Airport; Nashville Municipal 
Airport; Gate City Flying Service, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Airport 
S. C. and Greensboro Airport, N. : 


At the completion of the 
trainees are said to be qualified to 
take duties around large airports not T& 
quiring the services of a certificated 
mechanic. 
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Parrick HENRY wasn’t the only one. 
There was Tom Paine and Tom Jefferson and 
old Abe Lincoln, too. They gave our country a 
way of life to keep and to protect! 


Today, Curtiss-Wright is building airplanes, 


by the hundreds, to defend our shores. These 
famous Curtiss P40 Pursuits are an example of 
the high caliber of American-made planes. 


It is our privilege at B. F. Goodrich to help 
Curtiss and other manufacturers build America’s 
Air Armada. Much of our air force is equipped, 
like these high-speed Curtiss P40’s, with B. F. 


Goodrich , 


Goodrich Silvertown Airplane Tires. These tires 
help Uncle Sam’s airmen to smoother, safer 
landings. Coupled with Goodrich E.T.* Brakes 
—for greater brake control—another important 
safety factor is provided. 

In addition, B. F. Goodrich De-Icers are in- 
creasing the safety and effectiveness of our De- 
fense Fleet. 

Goodrich manufactures more than 50 prod- 
ucts now serving the aviation industry. For com- 
plete information, write airmail toThe B. F.Good- 
rich Co., Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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Silvertowns 


THE SAFEST AIRPLANE TIRES EVER BUILT 


*Goodrich Expander Tube Brakes are 
manufactured under license and sold by 
Hayes Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich., and 


Bendix Aviation 
Corp., South my A 
Bend, Ind. JT PAYS 10 
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DE-ICERS GROMMETS + SHOCK ABSORBER CORD 


OVER SO RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR AIRPLANES INCLUDING TIRES - TAIL WHEELS ABRASION SHOES - * MATTING - 
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Design Changes Important in Mass 
Output, Wright Engineer Tells SAE 


WHILE MORE aircraft engines for na- 
tional defense require application of 
automobile mass production principles by 
the aircraft industry, these principles 
must be adapted to a new set of stand- 
ards, Henry C. Hill of Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp. declared before the Society 
of Automotive Engineers’ national aero- 
nautic meeting in Washington, D. C.., 
Mar. 14. 

“Whether we like it or not.” Hill con- 
tended, “we must face the fact that in 
developing the aircraft engine we have 
also developed a brand new design and 
manufacturing technique which is as 
far removed from automobile manufac- 
ture as the automobile was from car- 
riage building. 

New Technique 

“The new technique required to manu- 
facture good aircraft engines in large 
quantities is, first of all, recognition of 
the methods which have made it possible 
to develop the successful modern engines 
and to produce them in small quantities. 
These methods were: first, use on a 
grand scale of research, experiment and 
proof-testing under constant pressure to 
produce practical results. Second, use 
of the very finest materials and manu- 
facturing processes. Third, and most im- 
portant, provision of flexibility in the 
manufacturing scheme for continuous 
absorption of detail improvements as they 
become available.” 


Defining mass production as a “care- 
fully organized and highly integrated 
process of producing, in relatively short 
periods, large quantities of parts which 
are exactly alike.’ Hill emphasized that 
the parts need be alike only for a de- 
sired production interval. “If the parts 
are made fast enough. a definite propor- 
tion of working time can be allocated 
to changing tools and fixtures to incor- 
porate changes in design on the part.” 

What most people do not realize, he 
suggested. is that changes in design are 
made more or less frequently in mass 
producing industries and most frequently 
in those turning out the best products. 

Continued research essential for air- 
craft engine development and produc- 
tion involves staggering costs, Hill ex- 
plained, pointing out that flight testing on 
a 1,700 hp. engine may run as high as 
$300 an hour, while even endurance proof 
testing on the ground costs about $75 an 
hour, with at least 2,000 hours required 
before quantity production can be safely 
considered. 


SAE Banquet 


Technical discussions of aircraft and 
engine problems at the SAE sessions, 
Mar. 13-14, were climaxed by banquet ad- 
dress by C. C. Carlton, managing direc- 
tor of the automotive committee for air 
defense, who reviewed the role of auto- 
mobile plants in aircraft manufacture. 





OPM Likely to Put OK 
On Lightplanes - But 
Not for Private Sale 


LIGHTPLANE manufacturers have 
made material progress in their battle to 
be included under the Priorities Board 
as a defense industry and thus not be 
cut off from their sources of aluminum. 
A group of lightplane manufacturers has 
held several meetings with OPM officials 
and it is understood OPM is about ready 
to classify the manufacturers as an ad- 
junct to national defense. 

Several officials of the Army and Navy 
are not yet convinced, however, that 
aluminum priorities should be permitted 
for lightplane production. The lightplane 


group has vigorously pressed its claims 
that the small craft play an important 
part in pilot training and it is expected 
that they will be given sufficient defense 
material, most important item of which 
is aluminum, to allow production of air- 
planes for pilot training programs. 

It appears doubtful if much aluminum 
will be made available, if any, for produc- 
tion of airplanes for strictly private use. 
Last year approximately three-fourths of 
all lightplanes manufactured were de- 
livered to CPTP operators. 

Richard H. Depew Jr., vice president 
and general manager of Taylorcraft Avi- 
ation Corp., Alliance, O., has been most 
active in the lightplane group. The 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce has 
aided the group in presenting its case 
to OPM officials. 





In the Ruffles and Pink Cap Days 





"WAY BACK WHEN—Martin men, all, 
were Lawrence Bell, left (now presi- 
dent of Bell Aircraft Corp.), Eric 


Springer, then chief test pilot (now 
manager of Douglas Aircraft Co’s El 
Segundo Division), and Donald Doug- 
las, right (now president of Douglas 
Aircraft), shown with Glenn L. Martin 
in front of the first Martin bomber— 


the famous MB-2 of World War days. 
Bell was general manager and Doug- 
las chief engineer of the Martin com- 
pany at the time this picture was 
taken. The bomber they produced was 
the Army’s first twin-engine ship of 
its type, and as a basic type was stand- 
ard of the Army for more than a 
decade. 
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Maj. Moseley’s Ontario Center 
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THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH of Maj. C. C. Moseley’s $750,000 Cal-Aero Ac 
Army Air Corps Training Center at Ontario, Cal, since recent $400,000 additi 
As it now stands, the 25 buildings and 400 acres comprising ¢ 


tripled its size. 


plant can accommodate more than 700 flying cadets. 
to primary training was inaugurated at Cal-Aero’s Ontario center on Mar. # 
marking the first time the Air Corps has “subcontracted” 


a civil school. 














Basic training in addit 







basic training 














Cal-Aero Begins Basic 
Training for Air Corps 


FIRST CONTRACT to be awarded a 
civilian school for basic training of Army 
Air Corps flying cadets has been given 
to Maj. C. C. Moseley’s Cal-Aero Acad- 
emy, according to announcement from 
the school. Training of the first group 
of 100 cadets began at Cal-Aero’s On- 
tario, Cal., division on Mar. 22. 


Basic training, the second 10 weeks 
stage of a flying cadet’s 30 weeks in- 
struction, hitherto has been conducted by 
the Army itself at Randolph, Moffett and 
Maxwell Fields, and the move is re- 
rarded in the nature of an experiment 
to find out whether basic training can be 
handled by civilian contractors as suc- 
cessfully as primary training has been 
during the past year and a half 

Farming out of basic training to 
civilian flying schools would release 
Army fields and officers to more ad- 
vanced military tactical operations. 

Fifty BT-15 training planes have been 
assigned to Cal-Aero for this work. 





Congress 
(Continued from page 4) 











National Aeronautic Association, Air 
Line Pilots Association, and officials 
of CAA and CAB. Members of the 
committee besides Nichols, are R. M. 
Kleberg of Texas, E. M. Dirksen of 
Illinois, Herron Pearson of Ten- 
nessee, and Carl Hinshaw of Cali- 
fornia. 

A similar committee on the Sen- 
ate side, headed by Senator Bennett 
Clark (D., Mo.) appointed former 
Navy flyer Lt. Carl Harper as in- 
vestigator to lay the groundwork 
for a parallel probe of the air safety 
situation. 

CAA meanwhile is combing 
through the safety division field 
staff and thoroughly checking on 
personnel efficiency. 


Inquiry into defense contracts and 
other phases of defense production 
are scheduled to open on Apr. 7 
when Senator Truman expects to 
call the Secretaries of War and 
Navy, and OPM Director Knudsen. 
This committee is organizing on a 
rather expansive scale, with a chief 
counsel, Hugh Fulton, special assist- 
ant to the U. S. attorney in New 
York; associate counsel Charles 
Clark, who participated in Senate 
investigations of wire tapping and of 
political campaign expenditures, and 
chief investigator, Matthew Con- 
nelly. A second investigator will 
be added when the committee hear- 
ings get into full swing. 
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New Corpus Christi Ai 
Station Opened for 

Navy Pilot Training 

ACTING SOON after its recent @ 
nouncement that opportunities are opm 
for 1,000 men a month to enter flig 
training as aviation cadets, the Nag 
Dept. on Mar. 12 commissioned its new 
est air station at Corpus Christi, Teg, 
upon which construction was started la 
June 28. 

Although the giant building progray 
is but 70% complete, the first class @ 
48 aviation cadets has already reported 
for training. All construction work wil 
be completed by June 30, 1941, three and 
a half months ahead of schedule. 

When in full operation, the $28,000.08 
station will have 2,200 cadets in training 
under a staff of 800 officers, using 1 
planes. Three hangars and six ramp 
will be provided for seaplane operations) 
while landplane facilities will inel 
a main base of 2,050 acres, three aux 
iary bases totaling 2,600 acres, 
hangars, and four runways bet 
6,000-7,200 feet long, each 300 feet 

It is expected that eventually 210 
will be graduated monthly from the n 
station, and that the Navy's three g 
flight training centers at Pensacola, 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Corpus Chris 
will be turning out 560 pilots monthly be 
fore the end of 1942. 

Capt. A. D. Bernhard is commanding 
officer at Corpus Christi, and Comds 
R. D. Lyon is executive officer. 













































Meigs Says Armor on 


U.S. Planes Adequate 


PLANES NOW coming off America 
production lines are the equal of ay 
European-made craft in fire power ani 
armor protection, Merrill C. Meigs, chid 
of the aircraft branch of the producti@l 
division, Office of Production Manage > 
ment, said on Mar. 16. Y 

Meigs took issue with a statement a- 
tributed in the press recently to A. T 
Colwell, president of the Society of Auto 
motive Engineers, to the effect that m 
fighting planes are planned in the U. $ 
which can compete with English or Gem 
man models for fire power or armor 
protection. 

“Mr. Colwell is either misinformed # 
to planes in the process of manufacture 
or those planned for future production,” 
Meigs said. 

“Naturally detailed information as ® 
present fire power and armor prote 
tion, and as to improvements which may 
be added in the future, are not available 
to Mr. Colwell nor to any other pers® 
outside of the service of the twe gor ' 
ernments,” he added. PERSONNEL - 


oman he ore ded 
Backs Glider Training nd fe ong 
The board of directors of the Chicag® + 
Association of Commerce has aa 
resolution supporting training of § 
de- PAA 


















and sailplane pilots as part of the 
fense program. 











A REPORT % ze AMERICAN PEOPLE 


%& The security of this nation is vitally dependent upon its world 
transport, icoti and ce. That is why the status of 
Pan American Airwoys System and the Flying Clipper Ships is 
important te every American. In 13 years Pan American hes be- 
come more than the world's greatest international airline. lt stands 





cialis 


for “America’s Merchant Marine of the Air.” It provides aerial speed- 
ways for business and pleasure travelers, for mail and merchandise 
te 55 countries and colonies. lt typifies and spreads ovr traditions 
of freedom and good will, is an important factor in our nations! 
defense. This page reports on Pan American's progress to date. 
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PASSENGERS (IN THOUSANDS) 
tS 


1928 


1935 1940 


PASSENGERS — Business men sove precious days ond weeks, 
immecsurably brooden their opportunities, thanks to the 
Fiying Clipper Ships. Vocotionists spend but 15% of their 


time getting ploces, hove 85% left for enjoyment 
ing 3000 
nt 2400 
© ope 
r fligt = 1800 
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1940 
SEAT CAPACITY —Pon American's first plones seoted only 
6 passengers; todoy its lorgest Clippers could occommodote 
72. However, seats actually in use (shown in chart) ore held 
below maximum capacities for added possenger comfort 
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1928 1935 
CRUISING SPEEDS —Foster ond foster the Clippers fly, 
bringing neorer ond necrer new opportunities for travel and 
trade in for lands formerly almost inaccessible. And fores 
ere no greater than those for ordinary first-class trove! 


209 


NUMBER OF STATIONS 


RADIO AND WEATHER STATIONS—Pon American's me- 
teorslogical and communications network, lorgest of its kind 
in the world, contributes to the Clippers’ dependobility— 
to their record of 98.62% of schedule completion. 





1928 1935 1940 1928 
PRSONNEL—Fiight Crews, ground crews, office workers MAI AND EXPRESS CARRIED—Here ore two exomples 
tll ore dedicoted to Dossengers interest; ore world- of outstanding Pon Americon service: steomer to New 
foned for experience, efficiency ond courtesy Zeolond tokes 17 doys; Clipper, 4)¢ doys! In 1940, Trons 
ottontic Clippers alone corried 17,516,800 letters 


COUNTRIES SERVED—Linking only the U. S. and Cube MILES OF ROUTES —in 1927, 90 miles; today, 72,464 mites! 
ot first, Pon American now joins 55 countries and colonies; This is twice the number served by ony foreign-flog 
offers the vitimote in fest, frequent ond depended! | Lest yeor Pon Americon flew revenve paos- 
transportation to more then two-thirds of the globe sengers the tremendous tote! of 140,164,320 miles! 





r PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEW, 
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ITALIANS and Germans are plan- 
ning expansion of their airline ser- 
vice in Brazil and Argentina, ac- 
cording to recent reports from those 
countries, while Argentina has au- 
thorized expansion of a local air- 
line known as S.A.N.A. 

By decree of Feb. 19, Argentina 
has granted authority to Linee 
Aeree Transcontinentali Italiana, 
S.A., (LATI), to fly to Buenos Aires 
from Rio, and westward over the 
Andes to Santiago, Chile. Under 
terms of the decree, the line must 
begin operations within six months. 
The preamble of the decree states 
that such authorization “serves to 
re the traditional bonds of 
friendship which unite Italy and 
Argentina.” 

LATI has been using tri-motored 
S-83 Savoia-Marchetti transports for 
the Atlantic crossing to Brazil and 
flies at high altitudes on irregular 
schedules. A few months ago, how- 
ever, the Italians flew to Brazil a 
S-75, a larger tri-motored transport, 
and probably will use the S-83’s on 
} ad new — to Buenos Aires and 

tiago. ew passengers, prin- 
cipally Italian and German govern- 
ment officials or agents, have been 
flown across the South Atlantic, in 
addition to quantities of mail. 

Meanwhile the German-owned 
and operated Condor line in Brazil, 
which also operates to Buenos Aires 
and Santiago, has received new 
transport equipment from Germany, 
including more of the four-engine 
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Germans and Italians Expanding In 
South America, Get New Equipment 


Focke-Wulf transports. Condor has 
had three of these large Condors 
in operation in South America. A 
few months ago Condor’s operations 
were temporarily halted because the 
line did not comply with a Brazilian 
decree that only Brazilian pilots and 
personnel be used, but this difficulty 
was straightened out within a few 
days and the company has operated 
continuously ever since. 

In Argentina, a local line, S.A.N.A., 
which has operated between Buenos 
Aires and Colonia for eight months, 
has been granted permission to op- 
erate between Buenos Aires and 
Jujuy, near the Bolivian border. 
This line will parallel most of the 
diagonal route of Panagra between 
Buenos Aires and La Paz, Bolivia, 
but it is understood that Panagra’s 
interests have been protected. The 
local line will be concerned chiefly 


with intra-Argentine (‘cabotaje’) 
traffic. ; 
Rumors still persist that Air 


France may soon resume operations 
which ceased at the start of war 
in 1939, but no tangible evidence 
has been seen of this according to 
a report from Buenos Aires on 
Mar. 1. 

Since the start of the war the 
only real mail link from Germany 
and Italy to South America has 
been the Italian airline, LATI, since 
both Air France and the German 
Lufthansa lines stopped trans-Atlan- 
tic service. LATI began last sum- 
mer. 





NE Conference May 23-24 

The Second Annual Aviation Confer- 
ence of New England will be held in Bos- 
ton, May 23-24, according to Crocker 
Snow, chairman of the conference, who 
is also director of the Massachusetts Aero- 
nautics Commission and chairman of the 
New England Conference of State Avia- 
tion Officials. 





Would Buy Axis Lines 


Representative Hamilton Fish has 
introduced a bill in the House (H. R. 
3855) which would authorize the Sec- 
retary of State, in cooperation with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, to ac- 
quire by purchase “or other appro- 
priate methods,” the ownership of 
airlines now operated by Axis in- 
terests in Latin America “in order to 
establish all American control and 
hemispheric defense.” Consent and 
approval of the South American na- 
tions would be necessary. The bill 
also would authorize financial aid to 
Latin American countries to acquire 
Axis airlines and would provide means 
of studying possibilities of increased 
existing schedules of U. S. lines oper- 
ating in Latin countries. 











Thach Recovering 
Robert G. Thach, aviation attorney in 
Washington, is recovering from a serious 
operation at Doctor’s Hospital, Washing- 


ton. 
Committees Ride Free 


Members of the Senate and House com- 
mittees investigating airline accidents are 
to be accorded free transportation on the 
airlines, according to a CAB order issued 
Mar. 20. The order also includes the 
clerk of each committee and any investi- 
gators who may be appointed. 


Another German Airline 


Compania Brasileira de Aviacao, S. A.., 
is being formed in Sao Paulo, Brazil, with 
headquarters at Santos and agencies in 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and other cities. 
German interest in the company is re- 
ported. One of the principal stockholders 
is Hans Ulrich Uebels, son of one of the 
partners of Theodor Wille & Cia., Ltda.. 
which is on the British Black List. 


Williams School to Open 


The Roger Q. Williams School of Aero- 
nautics will formally inaugurate its 
ground school with an airport dedication 
service at Williams-Toledo Airport, 
Toledo, O., on April 6. 








Senate Committee Supports Export 


THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE on appropriations voted six to four on 
Mar. 24 to allow $800,000 in the next fiscal Post Office Department appro- 
riation for trans-Atlantic airline service by American Export Airlines Inc. 
e figure was a reduction from the $1,229,000 requested by the PO. The 
House of Representatives had previously rejected all items for American — 
Export in favor of a continued monopoly for Pan American Airways. If 
the full Senate appropriations committee and the Senate itself sustains the 
subcommittee’s action, the matter then goes to a conference committee of 
the Senate and the House. American Export officials consider the sub- 
committee action indicative of eventual victory in their company’s effort 
to launch trans-Atlantic airline service. 
Atlantic trip for Pan American Airways were also voted. 


Funds for an additional trans- 


Bulletin 
The Senate full appropriations committee on Mar. 26 voted 13 
, 4 12 upholding the subcommittee in favor of American Export 
lines. 






Italian Expansion in South America 





















A TRI-MOTORED S-83 Savoia-Marchetti transport used by LATI, the Ita 
airline, for flying the South Atlantic to Brazil. Extension of the line to Sant 
Chile, is now planned. The S-83 transport is a counterpart of the S-79 bom 
For the Atlantic it is equipped with elaborate radio and oxygen equipme 
Note that the door becomes a step when plane is on the ground, 


















BOA Closes Hong Kong 


British Overseas Airways has an- 
nounced it would close its Hong Kong 
office at the end of March. Failure of 
French Indo-China to offer guarantees 
of the use of its fields, together with 
necessity for the airline’s planes to be 
used in other places, are said to be the 
principal reasons. 


O’Mahoney Assails PAA 

Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney, of Wy- 
oming, asserted that Pan American Air- 
ways, “a creature of the State of Dela- 
ware, is doing what the Constitution pro- 
hibits the State which created it from 
doing,” in a speech March 19 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The airline, the Senator 
said, has entered into contracts with for- 
eign governments and the Constitution 
“provides that no State shall enter into 
any contract with any other State or 
with any foreign power without the con- 
sent of Congress.” 


Calendar 


Apr. 7—Army Day. 

Apr. 14-16—1941 Machine Tool Electri- 
fication Forum, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Apr. 22—Semi-Annual Meeting, Aero 
Section, National Safety 
Council, Pennsylvania Hotel, 


New York, N. Y 


Apr. 24-26—Southwest Aviation Confer- 
ence, 4th Annual Convention. 
Wichita, Kan. 

Apr. 28-May 1—29th Annual Meeting, 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S., Washington, D. C. 

Apr. 30-May 2—Annual Convention, 
Women’s National Aeronaut- 
og” a Albuquerque, 


N. : 

May 19-23—Western Metal Congress 
and Metal Exposition, Pan- 
Pacific Auditorium, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

May 23-24—2d Annual Aviation Con- 
ference of New England. 

May 30—Memorial Day Cruise to White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va.. 
Sponsored by the Aero Cluo 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

June 1-4—NAA Annual Convention and 
American Aviation Forum, 
Louisville, Ky. 

June 1-6—Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Summer Meeting. 
The Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

June 6-8—llth National Air Carnival. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

June 28-July 13—12th National Soar- 
Jag, Coates, Elmira, N. Y. 

Aug. 17-1 heldon Air Show, Sheldon 
Aeronautics Club, Sheldon, Ia 

Aug. 25-Sept. 2—3rd Annual American 
Open Soaring Contest, Joliet, 


Sept. 17-19—National Petroleum Asso- 
ciation, 39th Annual Meeting, 


Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Oct, 2-4—National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, Annual 


Convention, Providence, R. I. 
Oct. 30-Nov. 1—SAE National Aircraft 

Production Meeting, Biltmore 

Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Off the Beam 


LL IDEAS that the automobile ind 

try can revolutionize airplane pi 
cedure and processes are bunk, accord 
ing to K. T. Keller, president of Ch 
Corp. “I believe that the automobile i 
dustry, after it has learned what the ai 
plane people have found out after yea 
of practical experience, will be able si 
stantially to add to the science 
speed of airplane manufacturing pre 
esses,” he continued. “Our men 
been studying Martin’s methods of 
ing parts and will start off doing @ 
actly as Martin says.” 


* * * 


ONE HUNDRED and thirty-eight 
pounds of unbaked pies were flown 
into New York from Chicago one 
morning, baked in Horn and 
Hardart’s NY bakery and were 
rushed via TWA back to Chicago 
in time for dinner consumption. 
The strange shipment was resorted 
to by Baker Perkins Co. to dem- 
onstrate the accomplishments of 
a new type gas oven. Since there 
were none of the ovens in Chicago, 
the pies were flown to the nearest 
ones. 





> > > 


FLYERS USING the municipal airport 


at Pueblo, Colo., complained recently 
that there were so many kites in the 
neighborhood that they constituted « 
menace to flying. Several pilots said 


they had to dodge kites to get low enough 


to make a landing. 
> > * 


OLD 301, the first Douglas DC-3 
built for airline service, has been sold 
by TWA to the British government 
The plane has flown nearly 2,000,000 
miles. 

. > > 
RUCKINS McKNEELY, co-pilot and 
mechanic for the late Amelia Earhart 
and believed to be the last person to see 
her alive, has quit his post at Albany 
N. Y., airport, where he was district main- 
tenance supervisor for the CAA, to work 

with Lockheed Aircraft. 


> > > 


A DRIVE for funds to purchase 
three amphibian ambulance planes is 
being pushed in major cities by Re- 
lief Wings, an organization for pro- 
viding aviation facilities for civilian 
disaster relief in the U. S. and China. 


“FORTUNE” for March is an im- 
portant document in aviation history. 
The editors went “all out” on a special 
aviation issue and it’s worth much 
more than the $2 per copy price. With 
maps, charts, color pictures and every 
conceivable luxury of the printing 
trade, the magazine is “a documented 
exposition of Man’s new domain: the 
air.” The book is subdivided into ai 
power as world power, air power and 
the machine, research and the air, and 
the air as a trade route, It is a® 
awesome piece of work and exceedingly 
well worth reading. 

































WIFT in action, deadly as its namesake, the Bell 
Airacobra, with an aircraft cannon firing through 
the hub of a specially designed Curtiss Electric Pro- 


peller, is an effective new weapon of defense. 


Designed for high performance and maneuverability, 
the P-39 adds new fighting power to the U. S. Army 
Air Corps and the Royal Air Force. 


CURTISS PROPELLER DIVISION 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation « CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Bell P-39 for 
Army Air Corps 
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BEECHCRAFTS Ee 
available for Spring 1941 delivery to no 
meet our customers’ demands. Our heavy commitments under the National Defense program lowin 
render a temporary curtailment of our commercial production imperative. 7 
To those unable to obtain new BEECHCRAFTS during this emergency period, we suggest the Sal 
purchase of a used BEECHCRAFT. All of the features which combine to make BEECHCRAFT per- m. 
formance unique in its horsepower classification are found alike in a new or used BEECHCRAFT: : St. 
) Ka 
¢ Unequalled cruising speed 4 ‘ 
« Complete controllability at low speeds _ 
- Ability to safely use small, rough fields Ch 
* Low wing loading and power loading D 
* Retractable landing gear and tail wheel = 
« Superlative visibility and comfort | Ne 
The rigid standards of quality enforced in the manufacture of all BEECHCRAFTS assure almost = 
unlimited life and comparative freedom from other than routine servicing expense. It is like- | admi 
wise generally true that most BEECHCRAFT owners are scrupulous about the maintenance | bn 
of their planes, with the result that a used BEECHCRAFT is usually found to be in excellent a" 
condition throughout. | Olen 
It has never been our policy to engage in the sale of other than company-owned BEECHCRAFTS. Pa, 
However, we have always been glad to act without profit as a clearing house for information ae 
regarding BEECHCRAFTS offered for sale. We invite BEECHCRAFT owners wishing to sell Heig 
their planes to communicate with us; and we shall gladly send descriptions of available used Fi 
BEECHCRAFTS to prospective buyers on request. ~ 
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CAA Asks $2,477,000 to Convert 11 More 
Airways to Ultra High; Ist Opens in May 


3 Transports Equipped 
Experimentally; 250 
Sets Expected June 15 


 anareage Roosevelt sent a re- 
quest to Congress on Mar. 19 for 
an appropriation of $2,477,000 to per- 
mit the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration to install additional ultra- 
high frequency radio ranges and 
radio landing systems at various 
points throughout the country. 

The first ultra-high airway in the 
nation, between New York and Chi- 
cago, will be in operation early in 
May. The CAA is now ready to 
equip 11 more such airways with the 
new appropriation just requested. 
Ultimately the entire 35,000 miles of 
federal airways will be converted 
from the intermediate frequencies in 
the 200-400 kilocycle band to ultra- 
high frequencies between 119,000 
and 126,000 kilocycles. 

Three airline transport planes are 
equipped experimentally to use the 
ultra-high stations, but delivery of 
about 250 sets of equipment for air- 
craft is expected to begin about 
June 15 by Bendix Radio Corp. Joint 
purchasing of the standard equip- 
ment was made possible through 
Aeronautical Radio Inc. Ultra-high 
frequencies are far superior to the 
intermediate frequencies because of 
their static-less qualities. They are 
also free from tendencies to split 
into multiples. 

The proposed ultra-high radio 
range stations in the appropriation 
just requested are to equip the fol- 
lowing airways: 





San Diego-Los Angeles-Seattle- 
Vancouver 
Salt Lake City-Portland-Spo- 


kane 
Kansas City-Chicago 
St. Louis-Chicago 
Kansas City-St. Louis-Indian- 


apolis 
Dayton-Columbus - Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Chicago-Cincinnati-Washington- 
New York 

Cleveland- Washington 

New York-Buffalo 

New York-Boston 

Chicago-Detroit 

Charles I. Stanton, deputy CAA 
administrator, said two of the New 
York-Chicago airway stations are 
already in operation and the others 
are rapidly nearing completion. 
Ultra-high stations on this airway 
are located at Easton, Pa.. Sunbury, 
Pa., Black Moshannon, Pa., Mill- 
brook, Pa., Cleveland, O., Toledo, O., 
Millersburg, Ind. and Chicago 
Heights, III. 

Final selection of the points for 
the instrument landing systems to be 
built out of the $2,477,000 appropria- 
tion will depend upon the result of 
a survey to be undertaken immedi- 
ately to determine whether the de- 
sired locations are actually suitable 
for such installation. 

The CAA previously had an- 
nounced plans for installation of in- 
strument landing systems at major 
terminals 


The projects are under supervision 
of Gen. Donald H. Connolly, CAA 
tor. 





accompanied the article. 





AMERICAN AVIATION Staff Honored 


“FUTURE,” the magazine for young men issued in the interests 
of the U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, published in its March 
issue a three-page article devoted to the staff and publications 
of American Aviation Associates Inc. Entitled “Trade News Goes 
Steamlined,” the article tells how a group of young men under 30 
have applied daily newspaper methods to the trade paper field. 
Particular emphasis is given to American AvIATIOn Dary and its 
staff of young men. Only one employee of the publishing firm is 
over 30, while the average age of the 11 executives and writers 
was given as 26.4. A full page of photographs of staff members 








Proposal for CAA to Operate Airport 
Control Towers Raised in Hearings 


INVESTIGATION by the CAB of the 
Eastern Air Lines Atlanta accident has 
revived once again the proposal that the 
federal government take over and oper- 
ate control towers at major airports. 

Jack Gray, manager of the Atlanta 
Municipal Airport, made the recommen- 
dation in testimony at the CAB hearing 
and said such a step would simplify 
flight control for pilots. Other testimony 
favored federal operation of control 
towers because it would bring about 
standardization of equipment and im- 
prove personnel “all in the interest of 
safety.” It was pointed out that a 
number of recent accidents have occurred 
in the immediate vicinity of airports. 

At the present time, flights are con- 
trolled by airways traffic control (CAA) 
until the planes arrive at their destina- 
tions, when airport traffic control tower 
takes over. These towers are operated 
by the local airports, usually under mu- 
nicipal jurisdiction. Federal control of 
towers would provide for federal super- 
vision of flights throughout. 

At Atlanta, Gray testified that the city 
council had failed to provide for new 
equipment he had recommended. The 
equipment includes five new radio re- 
ceivers, a new sensitive-type altimeter 
and a light gun. He also has asked for 
additional personnel which the city has 
not provided. 

At various times during the past few 


years, state aviation officials, municipali- 
ties and airport managers have urged 
federal control of airport towers, but con- 
siderable opposition was also expressed 
in some parts of the country. In some 
instances the cities want the federal gov- 
ernment to provide the funds, but want 
to operate the towers themselves. Others 
prefer to turn over everything to the 
CAA. 

Fred L. Smith, former state director 
of aeronautics for Ohio and now chief 
of the CAA airport traffic control sec- 
tion, has been studying the entire prob- 
lem, but the CAA has not reached a 
point of asking for the jurisdiction. 
Charles I. Stanton, assistant adminis- 
trator, said the CAA is now making an 
investigation of the actual cost of oper- 
ating control towers, including number 
of persons needed, salaries and equip- 
ment. 

At present the CAA has no jurisdiction 
over control towers except through the 
certificating of personnel. To date about 
400 operators have been certificated, but 
since some airports have as many as six 
or more operators, the number of air- 
ports having certificated operators is no 
more than a few hundred. 

It is known that federal operation of 
control towers is being given serious 
consideration in high government circles 
as pert of the defense program. 





Groves to Manage 
Washington Airport 


JOHN GROVES, assistant chief of 
CAA’s civilian pilot training division, has 
been named manager of Washington 
National Airport. 
which is sched- 
uled to open 
early in April, 
according to an- 
nouncement Mar. 
10 by CAA Ad- 
ministrator Don- 
ald Connolly. 

Groves, who 
began work with 
government avi- 
ation agencies in 





Y 1926, had been 
Groves successively 
aeronautical ob- 


server, airport specialist, and an official 
of the private flying division. He was born 
in Hingham, Mass., in 1900, and has spent 
most of his life in Washington. He was 
graduated from the University of Mary- 
land in 1924, and served in the Marine 
Corps, resigning with the rank of lieu- 
tenant. Groves lives in Fairfax, Va., is 
married and has two children. 

Operation and management of the air- 
port, which is at Gravelly Point, are the 
responsibility of the CAA. 





Ford 


(Continued from page 1) 











bile, he declared, is the biggest draw- 
back to such a scheme. 

Interested in aviation for many 
years, Ford came out with a tri- 
motored, all-metal transport in 1926 
and is now re-entering the aircraft 
field by constructing bomber parts 
and Pratt & Whitney engines. He is 
also reported to be experimenting 
with a new V-12 liquid-cooled engine 
which is specially designed to per- 
mit mass production. 


Warrington to Chicago 

Chester H. Warrington, prominent 
sportsman pilot and secretary of Sports- 
man Pilots Association, is moving from 
Washington, D. C., to Chicago, Ill., Apr. 
1 where he will devote full time to the 
Vulcan Iron Works, 327 N. Bell Ave., 
of which he has been head for seven 
years. He will continue his private fiy- 
ing activity. The Washington Air Derby 
Association, with which he has long been 
identified, gave a dinner in his honor 
Mar. 21. 


[ Civil] 





News in Pictures 











THIS NEW Bellanca Cruisair, recently 
delivered to Lycoming Division of Avia- 
tion Manufacturing Corp., will be used 
as a fiying laboratory for Lycoming’s 
new higher horsepower horizontally op- 
posed engines. Photograph shows the 
Bellanca with the new Lycoming 0-235 
series four-cylinder, 100-hp. engine. 


























THREE CUBAN Navy flyers and their 
Wright Whirlwind-powered Howard 
DGA-15W plane, “Teniente Menendez,” 
returned recently to their Havana base 
after completing a 20,000-mile good- 


will tour during which they visited 
22 republics in North, Central and 
South America. From left to right: 
Lt. Juan Rios Montenegro, pilot; 
Comdr. Oscar Rivery, navigator and 
co-pilot; and Sgt. Frank Medina, 
mechanic. 
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IN BEHALF OF approximately 15,000 
employes of Wright Aeronav ‘ical Corp., 
Paterson, N. J., who contributed to 
a “Bucks for Britain” fund, M. F. 
Gemme, Wright assembly superinten- 
dent, and H. C. Lindsley tender a cer- 
tificate of ownership for two 1,600-hp. 
Wright Cyclone engines to the Right 
Honorable Lord Marley of London, 
after exchanging a check with Myron 
B. Gordon, vice-president and general 
manager of Wright. Lord Marley repre- 
sented Bob Williams, eldest worker of 
the Bristol Aeroplane Co. of Great 
Britain, who had been chosen as the 
British recipient. 









SAID TO BE the first man ever to 
work his way through an airline 
four-year apprentice mechanics course, 
Lincoln A. Bock is shown here re- 
ceiving an engraved watch along with 
his certificate of graduation from J. F. 
Martin, superintendent of maintenance 
for American Airlines. The appren- 
tice courses are directed by T. J. 
Healey. 
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Aeronea Plans a Research Center 
for Private Flying at Middletown 


PLANS FOR establishment of a 
foundation for research in the light- 
plane field, looking toward the re- 
duction of manufacturing costs to a 
figure commensurate with the 
cheapest automobiles, have been an- 
nounced by officials of Aeronca Air- 

craft Corp., lightplane maker of 
' Middletown, O 

To be known as the Aeronca In- 
stitute, the research center will be 
established with “substantial capi- 
tal,” it was said, and will seek, 
among other things, to increase pas- 
senger capacity of lightplanes. 

The institute will be housed in a 
new building of its own on the fac- 
tory grounds, but will function as 
a separate corporation with research 
and experimentation as its sole 
function, it was revealed. 

Staff of the institute will be com- 
posed of engineering and research 
workers who will devote all their 
time to experimenting with new de- 
signs, materials and ideas for private 
flying, according to Carl Fried- 
lander, Aeronca president. 

“The cooperation of eminent en- 
gineers in the educational field will 
be enlisted as consultants,” he 
added. 

Friedlander and his associates be- 
lieve advances in the field of private 
flying must be accompanied by 
scientific advances in lightplane con- 
struction, it was said. 


‘Traveling Aviation Show’ 
Viewed by Over 100,000 


The “Traveling Aviation Show,” a pre- 
sentation of the story of flight from its 
beginning to the present time, has been 
seen by more than 100,000 persons in 
northeastern U. S. during the last two 
years, according to Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa., sponsor. 

The hour and a half demonstration, 
which has been witnessed by high school 
and college groups, employes’ associations 
and scientific gatherings, as well as gen- 
eral lay audiences, includes high-speed 
motion pictures of birds in flight and a 
series of experiments showing various 
methods of flight and principles of aero- 
dynamics. 





N. Y. State Aviation 
Group Opposes, Bill 
For State Director 


Active opposition to a bill which 
would create a state director of aviation 
for New York was voted unanimously 
by the New York State Aviation Asso- 
ciation at a meeting in New York City 
recently. Between 300 and 400 pilots 
from various parts of the state attended 
the meeting which represents a total 
voice of 2,800 members. 

The bill being opposed would create 
a director of aviation and a state aviation 
commission. A companion bill would 
set aside a fund of $100,000 to carry out 
the authorization. The association went 
on record as opposing state regulation 
of aviation on grounds that this type of 
legislation is harmful, unnecessary and 
detrimental to the progress of aviation. 

The group also went on record as ob- 
jecting to bills which restrict commercial 
flying on certain lakes in the state. It 
is felt that the airplane is no more of 
a nuisance on a lake than is the motor 
boat, and this type of operation is of 
service in developing pilots. 

Max J. Pollett of American Airlines, 
long active in the association, was elected 
president for 1941. W. D. Guthrie, 
manager of Roosevelt Field, L. I., was 
named vice president, and Olie Davis, air- 
plane distributor, was named secretary- 
treasurer. 


CAA Tests DC-3 


With a new standard Douglas DC-3 re- 
cently purchased by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, the CAA engineering 
flight test and inspection unit, headed 
by C. F. Dycer, is testing at first-hand 
requirements governing planes in the 
transport category. Problems undergo- 
ing study during the two-week test 
period, starting Mar. 24, at Santa Monica, 
Cal., involve take-off and landing safety, 
effects of weight and power variations 
on performance, and, in particular, ap- 
plication of Amendment 56 which modi- 
fied Parts 04 and 40 of CAR last July 1. 
Dycer indicated that CAA has developed 
a new camera apparatus which, aided by 
markers and points of reference in- 
stalled along airport runways, will enable 
CAA to photograph take-offs and land- 
ings for later detailed analysis. 





Used by CPTP Operators 


ee 


MEYERS AIRCRAFT CO.’s model OTW trainer on skis tuning up. The com- 
pany, organized at Tecumseh, Mich., in 1936, has confined its production solely 
to this trainer now used by CPTP operators and the following schools: Spartan 
School of Aeronautics, Lincoln Airplane and Flying School, St. Louis School of 
Aeronautics, Kadett Aviation Co., Lou Foote Flying Service and American Insti- 


tute of Aviation. 


The OTW was first pictured in AMERICAN AVIATION for Apr. 15, 1940, p. 24. 


Performance figures follow: Maximum speed, 120 mph.; cruising speed, 105 
mph.; landing speed, 40 mph.; climb, first minute, 1,200 ft.; cruising range, 350 


mi.; service celing, 17,500 ft. 


The 125-hp. Warner engine is fitted with a Hartzell propeller. 


Primary-Secondary Trainer 


— 


FIRST PLANE to come off the production line of Vega Airplane Co.’s ne 
$3,000,000 plant, rapidly nearing completion at Burbank, Cal., is the Vega 3§ 


low-wing, all metal, primary-secondary trainer. 


Original design for the Vega 


and manufacturing rights were purchased from North American Aviation 
last summer, at which time North American found it would not be in a posi 


to produce the smaller trainer. 


(Pictures and details of the NA-35 appeared 


AMERICAN AVIATION for Mar. 15, 1940, p. 27). 


The prototype of the Vega plane was test flown by 
B. A. Martin Jr., and in February it was granted a TC by the CAA. 


Vega’s chief test pile 
Engin 


available for the Vega 35 are: Menasco D-4, 125 hp.; Menasco D-4B, 160 hp.; Ran 

6-440C-3, 180 hp.; Warner Super Scarab 165, 165 hp.; Kinner, R-5, series 2, 160 ly 
The craft has been designated as a primary-secondary trainer because it e 

be used as a primary trainer for service pilots, and as a secondary trainer f 


advanced CPTP students. 


AAC COMMITTEES 
Tichenor Names Standing Com- 
mittees for Commerce Council 


The aeronautical advisory council of 
the Department of Commerce organized 
to advise the department on aeronauti- 
cal matters, has named the following 
standing committees: 

EXECUTIVE: Frank Tichenor, chair- 
man; Milton Knight, Edmund T. Allen, 
W. A. M. Burden, Casey Jones, Laurence 
Sharples, Col. John H. Jouett, Thomas 
A. Morgan, Dr. Clark Millikan. 

FLIGHT PERSONNEL: Edmund T. 
Allen, W. A. M. Burden, Milton Knight, 
Dr. Clark Millikan. Laurence Sharples. 

INDUSTRIAL COORDINATION: 
Edmund T. Allen, Col. Edgar Gorrell, Col. 
John H. Jouett, Dr. Clark Millikan, Mer- 
rill C. Meigs. 

AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS: Mai. 
John Berry, Guy Gannett, Charles Morris, 
Capt. Gill Robb Wilson. 

BUDGET: W. A. M. Burden, Milton 
Knight. Thomas A. Morgan, Capt. Gill 
Robb Wilson. 

COORDINATION OF SERVICES: Col. 
John H. Jouett, Casey Jones, William 
Stout. 

GROUND PERSONNEL: Casey Jones, 
Charles Mattoon, Capt. Gill Robb Wilson. 


Starter in Production 


Following approval by the engine 
manufacturer, production of “Aero 
Starters’”’ for Lycoming 50-65-hp. models 
has commenced, according to R. V. 
Trader, vice-president and general man- 
ager of Aero Technical Industries Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., maker of the device. 

Priced at $29.50, the starter is being 
developed for engines other than Lycom- 
ing, Trader stated. 


Carruthers Heads Committee 
Louis Carruthers, Memphis lumber 
dealer, has been reappointed chairman of 
the aviation committee of the Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Mary Scott Elected 

Mrs. Mary Rice Scott was elected presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Unit of the 
Woman’s National Aeronautical Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting Mar. 12. 
Other officers elected are: Mrs. Ardella 
Alberty, Ist v.p.; Mrs. Hazel Campbell, 
2nd v.p.; Miss Martha Knecht, treasurer; 
Miss Frances Kypke, recording secre- 
tary; Miss Jewel Stanton, corresponding 
secretary; and the following directors: 
Mrs. Vinita Underhill Bruns, Mrs. Ann 
Nafe, Miss Lorna Beyers, Miss Moorine 
Coats, Miss Marion Newell, and Miss 
Marion Melcher. Present membership 
is 61. 


Interstate Readies 
New Private Plan 


INTERSTATE Aircraft & Engineeri 
Corp., El Segundo, Cal., will soon 
nounce a new side-by-side, two-p 
plane designed primarily for the privat 
flyer and flying clubs, according to De 
P. Smith, president. 

“The new plane will be a companiaf 
model to the Interstate Cadet, civiliag 
training plane designed to CAA speck 
fications,"’ Smith said. (The Cadet 
pictured in AMERICAN AviaTion for July 
15, 1940, p. 14). Smith added that & 
new plane has been named the Interstate 
Privateer. 

“The Interstate Privateer’s perform 
ance will be considerably better thay 
present planes in the same price clas 
and will have, as standard equipment 
features not heretofore available in @ 
plane of this type.” Smith continued. 

Interstate Cadets are now being pro 
duced at the rate of more than twoé& 
day. Recent deliveries include carload 
shipments to Les Bowman of Aircraft 
Sales Co., Ft. Worth, Tex.; Andrew Fly- 
ing Service, Honolulu; and the Aero Clu 
of Peru at Lima, and fly-aways to Harry 
White. Palo Alto, Cal., and Los Angeles 
Aviation School. 


Benny Griffin Heads CAA 


Standardization Center 


Bennett H. “Benny” Griffin, who 
been in charge of the CAA instrumemi 
training school, Detroit, has been 
pointed chief of the new standardizatie 
center at Houston, Tex., the CAA an 
nounced Mar. 10. 

Since 1933, Griffin has been in the in 
spection service of government aviatie 
agencies. Recently, in addition to hil 
Detroit work, he has been standardizing) 
the CAA’s 300 inspectors. He has als® 
been pilot of the CAA’s twin-engined 
transport. 

Inspectors will 
Houston center 
periods. 
new duties. 

Born 
years old. In July 1932 he and Jimmy 
Mattern attempted a round-the-world 
flight but were forced to abandon # 
when their plane was damaged @ 
Russia. 


be assigned to the 
for regular check-up 


Walker to Wyoming Board 
Willis Walker has been appointed & 
member of the Wyoming aeronauti® 
commission for a two-year term by Gow 
Nels H. Smith. He succeeds Fred Wahl 
Wilfred O'Leary and J. K. Phifer wert 
reappointed for two-year terms. 


Griffin has already assumed his) 


in Barton, Miss., Griffin is #9 


S 
we 
— 





HEN the U. S. Army and Navy issued 
an emergency call recently for additional 
primary trainers, Stearman met this call 
by completing 180 planes in 16 days, working 
three shifts a day and seven days a week in 
an accelerated national defense effort. This 
production record was made in the midst of 


factory expansion, which has tripled the floor 


space of the main Stearman plant. Mean- 


while, Stearman is steadily continuing to fill 
contracts for the largest number of primary 
trainers ever ordered in peace-time by the 


United States from one manufacturer. 


” 
STEAR MAN BOEING 
AIRCRAFT AIRCRAFT 
DIVISION COMPANY 


Wichita, Kansas Seattle, Washington Vy 


steanman @® TRAINERS : 
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AeCARRAN AIRPORT 
DEDICATED IN NEV. 


tenator Honored by Airlines, City 
and State at Ceremonies Mar. 15 


SEN. PAT McCARRAN, sponsor of 
wich aviation legislation in the Senate 
nd most consistent aeronautical sup- 
orter in that branch of Congress, was 
onored Mar. 15 at Las Vegas, Nev., by 
1e dedication of the new municipal Mc- 
arran Airport. His home state turned 
.ut well for the ceremonies, and airline, 
ailroad and civic officials were present 
1 large numbers. It was one of the 
10st important aviation events to be held 
1 the state. 

He termed the naming of the airport 
the greatest honor I ever have re- 
eived. It is an honor I never will for- 
et and is a reward for the work I shall 
o in the future as well as for the work I 
ave tried to do in the past.” 

The McCarran Airport is expected to 
e completed by July 1 with an expendi- 
are of $4,000,000. Considerable Army 
rork is to be carried on there and the 
inion Pacific railway announced plans 
or the building of a spur rail line to 
1e airport for Army shipments. 

Special tribute to Senator McCarran 
ras paid by C. C. Thompson, executive 
ice president of United Air Lines, who 
resented him with a plaque as a mem- 
er of the 100,000 Mile Club. He lauded 
xe Senator's legislative work for avia- 























































ion. 

Thomas Wolfe, vice president of West- 
rn Air Express, which owned the orig- 
aal field before it was purchased by 
ms Vegas, spoke of the historic oc- 
asion, Jack Frye, president of TWA, 
ew to the dedication ceremony in his 
_rivate plane and likewise praised the 
enator. 

Las Vegas is expected to become one 
f the important air centers of the west 
vith completion of the field. Excellent 
ites for underground hangars are near- 
y,. and Lake Mead, a few miles away 
rom the airport, provides an excellent 
seaplane base. 


Test Airport Zoning 
Constitutionality of the power of the 
fonnecticut aeronautics commissioner 
» restrict the height of structures adjoin- 
ig airports is questioned in a suit brought 
ecently at Hartford, Conn., by Koppers 
‘o., claiming $50,000 damages. Under the 
egulations no building could be erected 
y Koppers Co. over 29 feet at one point 
r 80 feet at the point farthest from 
trainerd Field. 


de la Garza Visits U. S. 


Gen. Jesus de 
la Garza, secre- 
tary of commun- 
ications for Mex- 
ico, one of the 
posts in the cabi- 
net of the new 
government 
which has jur- 
isdiction over all 
forms of trans- 
portation includ- 
ing aviation, and 
all communica- 
tions, recently 
{ visited Los An- 

ow while making an inspection tour of 
and roadsites throughout Mexico. 
e entire trip was made by air in a 
red Pan American Airways plane. 





Ever Kicked by 40 Horses? 


A PROPELLER rotating under 
‘| power has at least 40 horses standing 
by, ready to kick you, the CAB warns, 
} pointing out that there were 41 pro- 

| peller accidents during 1939-40, all 
| serious or fatal. All of these were 
| avoidable, it adds. “Propellers were 
| made to lift wings; not mortality 
{ rates!"" CAB notes. 
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A 2-Place Trainer by Timm 








A NEW KINNER-POWERED two-place 
Timm trainer, model PT-175-K, intro- 
duced by Timm Aircraft Corp. of Van 
Nuys, Cal., has a high speed of 145 mph. 
at sea level, cruising speed of 126 mph. 
and a stalling speed of 50 mph., accord- 
ing to company announcement. Wing 
spars of the new craft are of boxed type. 
Landing gear is fixed with Shinn hy- 
draulic brakes; shock unit is Oleo boxed 
type. Fuselage is of spruce wood. 

The five-cylinder radial Kinner engine 
is rated at 175 hp. at sea level. Fuel ca- 
pacity is 40 gallons, giving a normal range 
of 400 miles with fuel consumption at 


per hour. 
in diam- 
eter. Area of wing, including ailerons. 
is 182.25 sq. ft.; ailerons, 20.75 sq. ft.; 
fin, 12.1 sq. ft.; rudder, 9.35 sq. ft.; 
stabilizer, 24.66 sq. ft.; total elevators, 
16.66 sq. ft. 

The PT-175-K, which climbs 900 ft./ 
min. at sea level and has a service ceiling 
of 17,500 ft., has a span of 36 ft.; overall 
length, 25 ft. 542 in.; height, 10 ft. 6 in.; 
landing gear tread, 9 ft. 1 in.; wing load- 
ing, 13.15 Ib./sq. ft.; power loading 13.7 
Ib./hp.; weight empty, 1,700 Ibs.; gross 
weight, 2,400 Ibs. 


cruising speed about 10 gal. 
Propeller measures 8 ft. 3 in. 








Pilot Training 
(Continued from page 1) 








primary training among select civil- 
ian schools. 

Meanwhile there is still pending 
before the House appropriations 
committee a budget estimate of $18.- 

,000 for continuation of the CPTP 
under the CAA. This estimate is 
part of the regular Commerce De- 
partment budget for the new fiscal 
year starting July 1, 1941. The 
Bureau of the Budget cut the CPTP 
figure from the $37,000,000 total 
which it has had for the current 
fiscal year. 

It is known that the cut in funds 
will be used as an excuse to wash 
out some of the CPTP schools whose 
training standards have not been 
entirely acceptable. The Air Corps, 
particularly, has complained about 
low training standards at many 
CPTP schools and with closer Air 
Corps coordination with 
many of these schools probably will 
be dropped. In fact the entire CPTP 
is tending to come under Air Corps 
and Navy surveillance and it is 
known that some’ Commerce De- 
partment officials have wanted the 
Air Corps and the Navy to take the 
CAA project off the hands of the 
department. 

CPTP began in 1939 purely as a 
stimulant to training of private 
flyers. With the coming of war, 
however, an effort was made to 
give it a military value and the re- 
sults in this direction are highly 
controversial. 

Considerable opposition has de- 
veloped in Congress toward continu- 
ation of CPTP, ely because of 
unofficial criticism m the Army 


.Memphis, where he will 


and Navy that they should have 
complete control over training of 
military and naval pilots. Rather 
than actually training military pilots, 
even in the earliest stages, CPTP 
has generally served to train “re- 
commendees” which the Air Corps 
and the Navy can take under their 
respective wings for primary mili- 


tary training. 

Officials of the National Aviation 
Training Association, composed of 
CPTP operators, were in 
ton Mar. 17 and 18 to push con- 
tinuation of CPTP. While they did 
not go through with their original 
plans to promote their cause in 
Congress, they did spend several 
days conferring among themselves 
and with Commerce officials. 


Airport Program Moves 
Although the $40,000,000 airport con- 
struction program has not moved as 
rapidly as original announcements in- 
dicated, about one-quarter of the work 
is now under way, and about half of the 
projects have been advertised for bids. 
Within 30 days the larger part of the pro- 

gram will have been contracted. 


Elder Assists Lanier 

McLemore Elder, for the last six years 
employed by Union Planters National 
Bank & Trust Co. at Memphis, resigned 
recently to become associated with South- 
ern Air Services Inc., Municipal Airport, 
be concerned 
with duties of instruction and as assist- 
ant to J. Fred Lanier, manager of South- 
ern. 


To Open Washington Office 

Western United Airway Communica- 
tions of America plans to open a Wash- 
ington office shortly, according to Allen 
Demetrius, company official. Western 
United has been operating a service in 
Pittsburgh under which messages may 
be phoned to the airport, transcribed on 
a blank and sent by plane anywhere in 
the U. S. (Amertcan Avtation, Mar. 1.) 


Air Transport Icing 
Problems Discussed 
at SAE Aero Meeting 


ALTHOUGH MUCH progress has been 
achieved during the past few years in 
the improvement of all aircraft anti- 
icing equipment, there is yet much to 
be accomplished before air transport op- 
erations may be operated without regard 
to possible icing conditions, R. L. Mc- 
Brien of United Air Lines told the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers at the 
group’s national aeronautic meeting in 
Washington, D. C., Mar. 14. 

Reporting data obtained principally 
from trip icing logs covering individual 
experiences of United pilots during winter 
seasons from 1936 to 1941, McBrien di- 
vided the only partially solved icing prob- 
lems into those producing a loss of flight 
performance, and those which serve to 
annoy the crew without primarily af- 
fecting the flight characteristics inherent 
to the design of the aircraft or its engines. 

Ice accumulations causing a loss in per- 
formance were identified by the part of 
the plane on which they form: wing, 
empennage, propeller, carburetor and 
parasitic. 

Successful operation of present rubber 
inflation tube deicers depends much upon 
the experience of flight personnel and 
upon their judgment in its use, McBrien 
declared, as he explained how removal 
of ice forming on wings is not always as- 
sured by “merely starting deicer oper- 
ation as the icing region is entered and 
stopping their operation after emerging 
Experience has shown that such a pro- 
cedure often aggravates ice roughness 
along the wing without removing any 
appreciable amount.” 

Detection Problem 

Major difficulty involved in carburetor 
icing, he said, is to detect its presence 
before it builds up to serious propor- 
tions in the scoop or adapter. No suit- 
able ice detectors are available, so car- 
buretor icing must be anticipated by the 
operating personnel, McBrien noted. 

Obstruction of the pilot’s forward vision 
by ice accumulations on airplane wind- 
shields was offered as “probably the 
most outstanding and most frequently 
encountered annoyance formation . . : 
The most common method for anti-icing ' 
windshields is the use of a heated air 
blast on the inside of the glass. The 
system is fairly effective in light and 
moderate icing conditions Power 
driven wiper blades are being used to 
a limited extent. While they appear ef- 
fective for use in rain, they are not at 
present satisfactory for ice removal un- 
less they can be supplemented with suffi- 
cient application of heat and anti-icing 
fluids. 

“Deflectors have been used over a por- 
tion of the windshields of some air- 
planes, but so far have been of no value 
other than in very light ice or rain.” 

Instruments Needed 

McBrien stressed that “instrumentation 
is needed, which will help analyze icing 
severity (rate of deposit), type of ice. 
thickness, effect upon performance (loss 
of lift, increase in drag, increase in stall- 
ing speed), etc. Much of the ice formed 
cannot be observed by the crew because 
of obstructions, darkness, ice on the | 
windshield, and the like. Therefore, de- | 
pendence upon visual indications and 
analysis of ice accumulations is inade- 
quate.” 








Atler Leaves Ercoupe 

Lauren W. Atler, chief tool designer 
for Engineering & Research Corp., builder 
of the Ercoupe, has been named produc- 
tion manager for Colgate-Larsen Aircraft 
Co., Amityville, N. Y., according to Gil- 
bert Colgate, president of the latter com- 
pany. Atler has been connected with 
aviation for eight years and was with 
Glenn L. Martin Co. as assistant chief 
tool designer before he joined Engineer- 
ing & Research at Riverdale, Md. At Col- 
gate-Larsen he will have charge of pro- 
duction on the company’s new amphib- 
= on machine and sheet metal 
work. 
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AND STRONG 
ag train ‘the Fairchild low-wing, cantilever monoplane has all 
basic design characteristics of the modern single engine tactical 

“wy airy an plus all the strength and safety factors that a practical trainer must 
Be 4: ‘have. Note the aerodynamically clean lines of the Fairchild M-62. Note also the 
wide-set, simple but rugged landing gear built to withstand the extra rough 


usage and bad landings inevitable in today’s accelerated training programs. 


FAI RCHILD Al RC RA FT Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation 
Hagerstown, Maryland . . . Cable Address “Faircraft” 
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Gates Calls Pan American Air Mail Rates 
| ‘Excessive’ as CAB Investigation Opens 


American Aviation for April 1, 1941 


Company Reveals Plans for Wide Expansion of Latin American 
Services on July 1 Which Would Require $8,180.644 
Mail Compensation Yearly 


4 (CHARGES BY CAB Attorney Samuel E. Gates that air mail payments re- 

ceived by Pan American Airways Inc. on its Latin American routes are 

“excessive and are neither fair nor reasonable,” opened the Board’s in- 
vestigation on Mar. 17 into the company’s rates. 


The investigation, hearings on 
\which are being held before CAB 
‘Examiner Francis W. Brown, is 
considered one of the most impor- 
tant ever ordered by a government 
aviation agency. As a result of it, 
the Board will decide whether the 
‘rates of Pan American Airways, 
Inc., Pan American-Grace Airways 
‘and Uraba, Medellin & Central Air- 
ways are excessive, and will set 
jrates for these carriers’ routes— 
FAMS5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10. 

Exhibits introduced by PAA early 
in the hearing revealed that the 
company plans extensive expansion 
‘of its services on July 1, 1941. Mail 
, pay of $8,180,644 would be required 
for the extended system, compared 
_ with $6,332,190 if the present serv- 
;ices were continued, the exhibits 
, showed. 

In his opening statement, which 
left no doubt as to his position, 
Gates explained that starting with a 
Key West-Havana operation in 1927, 
‘PAA has expanded until it now 
‘encompasses 15,000 route-miles, 
; while its national subsidiaries 
i rate an additional 15,000 miles. 

is 30,000-mile system, he said, is 
equal to approximately 75% of the 
total route mileage of the domestic 
carriers operating within the con- 
tinental limits of the US. 


/ Revenue Mileage Small 


: “While the route mileage of the 
, international carrier is great, the 
! annual revenue mileage is relatively 
i small,” Gates stated. “In 1939, the 
‘international carrier operated a 
little over 4,700,000 revenue miles, 
‘or, in other words, a few more 
revenue miles than were operated 
by Braniff Airways . . . Last year, 
the operation, insofar as revenue 
miles are concerned, was substan- 
, tially that of Northwest Airlines. 

“If the comparison is made on the 
basis of money employed in the 
service, American Airlines, with an 
investment of less than that of this 
carrier, operated almost 400% as 
many revenue miles as did Pan 
American Airways Inc. The fact 
that this carrier does operate such 
a limited number of airplane miles 
as compared with the total number 
of route miles, of course, has an 
important bearing on the cost of the 
operation. There is low intensity 
, of use of the aircraft, but expensive 
: overhead and depreciation remain 
constant.” 

In 1935, Gates said, there was an 
investment of slightly over $107,000 
in PAA Inc., plus advances on an 





' open book account from PAA Corp. 


of $4,600,000, made during 1934. For 
1934, PAA Inc. paid a dividend of 
$2,800,000, or almost 60% of the total 
investment, he pointed out. 

For each year since 1935, the car- 
rier has had net income of over $1,- 
500,000, and for each of the past two 
years, “with an investment of only 
about $10,000,000 in its Latin Ameri- 


can service, Pan American Airways 
Inc. has made an operating profit of 
over $2,000,000,” Gates said. 


31% Return in 1939 


“We will show that for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1939, there was a re- 
turn of almost 31% on the average 
capital employed by the company 
during that year, and that for the 
year 1940 the return was even 
higher,” he added. “It should be 
pointed out in passing that the net 
income from operations . . . during 
the 12 years from 1928 to 1939, in- 
clusive, was over $16,000,000, and 
that at no time during that period 
was there an investment in excess 
of $10,000,000 in this operation. 

“To put it another way, the carrier 
has made profits during this 12-year 
period equal to the total of the capi- 
tal employed in this operation, plus 
an overall profit of 60%. The 
records will show, we believe, that, 
by reason of the strong financial 
position and out of the profits from 
this company, non-interest bearing 
loans and advances were made to 
the trans-Pacific and trans-Atlantic 
companies, without which their de- 
velopment would have been ex- 
tremely difficult.” 

Domestic airlines are paid approx- 
imately 20c per revenue mile for 
transporting mail, while PAA has 
been paid six times as much, or 
$1.20 per revenue mile, Gates said. 
“Stated another way, the carrier has 
been receiving $1.75 per mail pay 
mile,” he continued. “Whereas the 
average overall per mile cost of the 
domestic carrier amounts to some- 
what less than 70c per revenue mile, 
the international carrier claims an 
average operating cost of $1.86 per 
revenue mile. Even in those cases 
where the same type of aircraft are 
employed, the records of this carrier 
show the operating costs to be al- 
most 244 times as great as those of 
the domestic operator.” 

Even if such costs were justified, 
he said, recalling that compensation 
is six times as great, “we ask: Why 
should not the compensation, like 
the operating costs, be only 2% 
times as great as that paid to the 
domestic operator for rendering a 
comparable service?” 

Gates said he would inquire into 
PAA’s wholly-owned subsidiaries— 
Cia Nacional Cubana de Aviacion 
S.A., Panair do Brasil and Cia 
Mexicana de Aviacion S.A. and 


added that “we are prepare to show- 


that through the media of joint 
facility contracts, the U.S. Post 
Office Dept. has, in fact, been sup- 
porting these operations.” The 
trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific 
services may also “require some ex- 
amination,” he said. 
‘Undue Emphasis’ 

CAB HAS heard much about con- 
ducting operations in South 
America, Gates pointed cut, adding 
that he believed that “much undue 


emphasis has been placed upon this 
premise. It is believed that the 
record will show that much of the 
operation is no more difficult than 
the conduct of an airline operation 
across the U.S.” 

PAA has received a minimum of 
$4,000,000 yearly for transporting 
mail, and this revenue has been 
“well over 50% of the total operat- 
ing revenue,” he said. 

Discussing the “vastly different” 
PAA operations contemplated after 
July 1, with a 50% increase in 
revenue mileage, addition of many 
personnel, and change from sea- 
plane to landplane equipment, Gates 
said PAA takes the position that 
rates should be set for this ex- 
panded service. He added, how- 
ever, that the company must justify 
both the services and the costs. 

Henry J. Friendly, PAA attorney, 
in replying to Gates, said that 
through Dec. 31, 1940, the rate of 
return on the entire PAA system 
has been slightly over 4% and that 
stockholders have received only 
about 214% in dividends. He said 
that any discussion of rates per 
mail pay mile is “utterly mislead- 
ing.” 

. Roop, Woodbridge Testify 

First witnesses presented by PAA 
were Col. Clawson Roop, vice 
president-treasurer, and John 
Woodbridge, comptroller. Both 
were subjected to extensive cross- 
examination on exhibits. Col. Roop 
revealed that the company has or- 
dered 40 four-engined landplanes at 
unit costs ranging from $450,000 to 
$550,000, the original contract call- 
ing for initial deliveries in Jan. 
1942. When asked for further de- 
tails, Friendly explained that PAA, 
through a clause in the contract, 
was forbidden to release any data. 

Concerning the materially ex- 
panded service which will be offered 
July 1, an exhibit showed that on 
that date the following schedules 


10 Years Made 





First UAL Retirement 


J. C. “Pop” Norton, 78, is the first f 
United Air Lines employe to retire f 
under the company’s new pension ff 
plan. “Pop,” who has completed 31 f 
years in the aviation industry, has jf 
been a member of United’s mainte- 
nance crew at Chicago airport since 
1927 and is described by the company 
as “one of the smartest propeller men 
in the business.” 








will be operated (equipment ig 
parentheses) : 

Miami-Nassau, 7 round trips wee 
(DC-3); Miami-Havana, 21 weekly (DCJ 
3); Miami-Merida, 4 via Havana (DC-3); 
Miami-Barranquilla, 4 via Cienfuegos an 
Kingston (Sikorsky S-42); Miami-Ma 
caibo, 2 via Port au Prince (S-42); Mis 
ami-Cristobal, 3 non-stop (Boeing 307); 
Miami-San Juan, 3 non-stop (307); Mix 
ami-San Juan, 3 all stops (S-42); Miami. 
San Juan, 1 all stops (S-43); San Juar 
Trinidad, 3 non-stop (307); San Juan 
Trinidad, 3 non-stop (S-42); San Juan 
Trinidad, 2 via Islands (S-43); Trinidad 
Belem, 6 all stops (DC-3); Belem-Rio, 
via cut-off (DC-3); Belem-Rio, 1 
coast, all stops, (S-43); Rio-Buenos Aire: 
2 via Asuncion (DC-3); Rio-Bueng 
Aires, 4 via Porto Alegre (DC-3); Po 
au Prince-Kingston, 2 (S-43); Port 
Prince-San Juan, 1 (S-43); Brownsville 
Mexico City, 14 (DC-3); Mexico Cit 
Cristobal, 7 (DC-3), and Cristobal-Trin 
ded, 7 (DC-3). 


Fresno-Sacramento 
Favored for United 


CAB Examiner Francis W. Brown, ina 
proposed report released Mar. 17, recom- 
mended that the CAB find that the wublic 
interest will not be adversely affected 
by the inauguration of non-stop servicé 
between Fresno and Sacramento by 
United Air Lines on AM11, Seattle- 
Diego. 

Objection to such service had bee 
offered by Western Air Express 
Pacific Coast Airlines, who have filed ag 
plications for Los Angeles-Sacrameni 
routes. These companies contended th 
the operation by UAL would be a 
route rather than a non-stop service. 

“The authorization of the proposed non 
stop service will be no bar to the grant 
a certificate or certificates to one or bo 
of the interveners if the public conven 
ence and necessity so require,”” Bro 
said. 


This Difference 


TWO PICTURES TELL at a glance how far air transportat.on has progrei 
in the U. S. in the last 10 years. Top photo, made about 1930, shows Ame 
Airlines “fleet” of planes. Left to right the planes are: J-5 Travel Air, J-5 S 
son, OX Travel Air, Waco, J-5 Stinson and Waco. 

Lower picture shows only a small section of American’s present fleet of 


ships. These Douglas transports have 


many times the passenger and calg 


capacity of the smaller ships used a decade ago and their speed is at least 


as great. 
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SOUTHWEST FEEDER 
SEEKS 19 ROUTES 


!Would Carry Passengers on 9; Will 
Use All America’s Pick-up Device 


APPLICATION for 19 feeder routes, 9 
of which would carry passengers, in Okla- 
homa, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Illinois and Iowa, was filed 
Mar. 11 by Southwest Feeder Airlines. 

Routes sought for mail, passen- 

gers and express are as follows: (1) 

Houston-Tulsa via eight intermedi- 

ate points, (2) Dallas-San Antonio via 

five points, (3) Dallas-Amarillo via 
eight points, (4) Oklahoma City- 

Dallas via seven points, (5) Okla- 

homa City-St. Louis via 10 points, (6) 

, Oklahoma City-Kansas City via seven 

, points, (7) Kansas City-St. Louis via 

. three points, (8) St. Louis-Chicago 
via six points, and (9) Chicago-St. 
Louis via five points. 

; For mail and express only, the com- 
pany asks (10) Houston-Tulsa via 

, 33 points, (11) Houston-Dallas-Ft. 

| Worth via 19 points, (12) Dallas-Ft. 

, Worth-Tulsa via 19 points, (13) Dal- 
las-Houston via 32 points, (14) Okla- 
homa City-Dallas via 22 points, (15) 

, Oklahoma City-Kansas City via 24 
points, (16) Kansas City-Tulsa via 17 
points, (17) Tulsa-St. Louis via 19 
points, (18) St. Louis-Chicago via 30 
points, and (19) Chicago-St. Louis 

; Via 22 points. 


Total initial capital requirements for 
'the routes are estimated at $1,636,765. 
which would include 11 new Lockheed 
‘10 aircraft and 18 Stinson SR-10C’s, to- 
‘gether with other equipment. Working 
‘capital, in addition to the foregoing, is 
set at $250,000. 

The application states that if the cer- 
tificate is granted, Southwest will enter 
into an agreement with All American 


[Transport ] 





American Aviation 


Operations Head 


ae ‘ 
George Kraigher, 


operations 
ager of the western division of Pan 
American Airways at Brownsville, Tex., 
is proud of his pedigreed Dalmatians. 
Kraigher is a veteran pilot. 





Aviation for use of the latter’s pick-up 
device at a cost of $10 per route-mile. 
payable $5 upon date of certificate, $3 
one year from such date and $2 two 
years from such date. AAA has given 
assurance that it will assist Southwest in 
inauguration of pick-up service, and that 
it will upon request release experienced 
personnel to aid in setting up opera- 
tions. 

Base passenger fare of $.0395 per reve- 
nue passenger-mile will be charged by 
Southwest and, considering round trip 
rates, the company estimates a net yield 
of $.0375. The low fares will “make 
service available to the greatest possible 
number of persons and develop potential 





i 


'Belinn will 
Although it is emphasized 


lextent of 50%. 


Matson Plans Line to Hawaii; Hires Belinn 


MATSON NAVIGATION CO., it is learned, has definite long-range plans 
for the establishment of air service, in cooperation with Pan American Air- 
ways, between either San Francisco or Los Angeles and Hawaii. 
company has taken the first steps toward setting up an aviation department, 
to be supervised by Clarence Belinn, vice president and general manager 
of Kansas City Southern Airlines, and formerly with Northeast Airlines. 
be retained by KCS in an advisory capacity. 

i that Matson will not start the service in the 
jimmediate future, the company nevertheless is proceeding with its plans. 
1In 1935 Matson bought into Pan Am and an agreement was signed between 
;the companies at that time providing, it is understood, that Matson be given 
ithe right to establish a route with Pan Am participating, probably to the 
The agreement must be approved by the Civil Aeronautics 
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Jump in Passenger Revenue Seen as 
Govt. Lifts Air Travel Restrictions 


WHAT WILL AMOUNT to a substan- 
tial increase in airline passenger revenues 
is seen in the recent action of the Bureau 
of the Budget in removing restrictions 
on air travel from the Standardized 
Government Travel Regulations. 

Paragraph 8 of these regulations now 
states: 

“Definition—Transportation includes 
all necessary official travel on railroads, 
airlines, steamboats, street cars, taxicabs, 
and other usual means of conveyance.” 

Before the Budget’s action, this para- 
graph also contained a sentence stating 
that air travel could be used when its 
cost was not in excess of that of other 
means of transportation, when no other 
means was available, in emergencies, and 
adding that when air travel cost more 
it must be specifically authorized by the 
head of the department. This sentence 
no longer applies. 

It has been estimated conservatively 
that passenger revenues will be increased 





$3,000,000 this year by the bureau's 
action. It is pointed out that heads of 
traffic to a maximum,” application states. 


Operations will not compete with exist- 
ing trunk lines, because stops are an 
average of only 63.94 miles apart, it adds. 

Anticipating capital investments neces- 
sary if the certificate is granted, South- 
west has secured from 16 stockholders, 
“all financially responsible,” signed 
agreements that each will purchase up 
to 3,000 additional shares, totaling $480.,- 
000. Applicant indicates it has discussed 
equipment financing with Chase National 
Bank of New York. 

The company, with central offices at 
Ramsey Tower, Oklahoma City, plans to 
locate main bases at Oklahoma City and 
St. Louis. Officers are Thomas Hardin 
president; Oliver H. Payne, vice-presi- 
dent; I. W. Burnham II, secretary-treas- 
urer. Directors are the officers plus Robert 
L. Rooke. 


Braniff Ups Radio Power 


Braniff Airways has completed a $50,- 
000 program of stepping up its radio net- 
work, establishing new transmitters and 
receivers with increased power at six 
of its 17 stations. The stations are: 
Chicago, increased to 5,000 watts; Amar- 
illo, to 5,000; San Antonio, to 5,000; 
Brownsville, to 5,000; Oklahoma City, to 
2,000, and Corpus Christi, to 500. Kansas 
City and Houston were increased to 
5,000 last year. Collins Radio Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. was contractor on the job. 
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an American Airlines’ plane, testing 





BOTH AMERICAN AIRLINES and United Air Lines, the 
former in cooperation with the Cooperative Fuel Research 
Committee, the latter with Standard Oil Company of 
California, have been conducting flight tests on aircraft 
fuels, Oxygen-masked observers at the left are aboard 
“Engine Builders’ 
Special,” a new blend of fuel, a small quantity of which. 


American and United Test Fuels 








the company says, “will boost the power of high-test 
gasoline to aviation gasoline requirements.” 
are UAL and Standard Oil officials, conducting tests which 
“definitely showed that we have not exhausted the possi- 
bilities of increased economy, efficiency and horsepower 
with our present air-cooled gasoline engines and with our 
present carburetion methods.” 










At the right 


various departments and agencies may 
still impose certain restrictions. How. 
ever, with the large amount of current 
urgent national defense travel, these re. 
strictions may not be too stringent 

Government travelers on official busj- 
ness receive a 15% discount from regu- 
lar one-way fare, the same as is re. 
ceived by holders of air travel cards 

The amended rules are now more in 
line with section 204(c) of the Civij 
Aeronautics Act, which states: 

“Travel by personne! of the U. S. Goy. 
ernment on commercial aircraft, domestic 
or foreign, including travel between air. 
ports and centers of population or posts 
of duty when incidental to travel on 
commercial aircraft, shall be allowed at 
public expense when authorized or ap- 
proved by competent authority, and 
transportation requests for such travel 
may be issued upon such authorizations, 
Such expense shall be allowed without 
regard to comparative costs of transpor- 
tation by aircraft with other modes of 
trans” ortation."’ 


Knudsen Promises 
Airlines ‘Necessary’ 
Equipment in 194] 


GENERAL ASSURANCE that com- 
mercial airlines will continue to receive 
equipment necessary for maintenance of 
efficient service was given by OPM direc- 
tor general William S. Knudsen, Mar. 13, 
when he declared that “the Office of 
Production Management, the military 
services and all other interested depart- 
ments of the government are convinced 
of the necessity of maintaining the 
existing quality of air transportation.” 

In reply to charges that the presiden- 
tial order freezing facilities of commer- 
cial airlines at present levels has crip- 
pled the maintenance efficiency of the 
carriers, Knudsen said, “It is obvious, of 
course, that the military airplane pro- 
gram is of paramount importance in the 
national defense effort. But it is a 
matter of fundamental policy, that the 
airlines shall continue to receive motors, 
propellers, instruments, spare parts and 
material necessary for maintenance and 
overhauling operations.” 

Knudsen stated that during 1940 the 
domestic airlines acquired new planes 
in number sufficient to provide for ob- 
solescence, replacements and _ regular 
scheduled operations, and he pointed 
out that of the many airline flight per- 
sonnel who are military reservists, less 
than 3% of the captains and less than 
8% of the co-pilots have been called 
for military service. 


PCA, UAL Awarded 


Youngstown Stop 


THE PUBLIC CONVENIENCE and 
necessity requires that both Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines and United Air 
Lines serve Youngstown, O., the CAB 
said on Mar. 21. PCA will include the 
city as a stop on AM14, Norfolk-Detroit, 
while UAL will serve it on AMI, New 
York-San Francisco. 

Both companies now fly almost directly 
over the city, so little additional mail 
pay will be required, CAB said, adding 
that the costs to the carriers of making 
the stop will be more than outweighed 
by the additional revenues. 

Amendment to United's certificate 
“would afford that city with important 
trunk-line transcontinental service to 
New York, Chicago and west coast 
points,”” CAB said. “On the other hand, 
the service of Pennsylvania-Central is 
characterized as a short-haul inter-city 
service, which would connect Youngs- 
town with Pittsburgh, Cleveland, De- 
troit and other communiiies with which 
it has an extensive and close industrial 
relaticnship.”’ 
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ALPA Denies Pilot Shortage; Calls 
Use of Army Co-Pilots ‘Impractical’ 


ALTHOUGH numerous persons 
have been “persistently beating the 
tom-toms of misinformation” on the 
subject, there is not a current short- 
age of airline pilots, according to 
the latest issue of the Air Line Pilot, 
monthly publication of the Air Line 
Pilots Association. 

The publication also stated that 
the use of Army Air Corps personnel 
as co-pilots on commercial airlines 
would be “impractical,” adding that 
if the U. S. goes to war “it may be 
best” if the airlines were taken over 
by the government and returned to 
status quo after the emergency. 

Concerning the alleged pilot short- 
age, the paper stated: “The facts in 
the case are that, due to a limited 
and temporary leveling-off period in 
airline activities, the reasons with 
which those in the industry are 
familiar, certain of the companies 
have removed schedules and pilots 
have been sent on their vacations out 
of season due to lack of flying. Some 
of the companies even now have a 
surplus of co-pilots whom they are 
holding in reserve for the usual in- 
crease in the coming summer’s busi- 
ness. There is nothing unusual or 
alarming about all this because it 
has been going on for years.” 


Promotion at Standstill 


The promotion of co-pilots to first 
pilots is “practically at a standstill,” 
and will probably remain in that 
state, except for a slight summer in- 
crease, until the ban on airline 
equipment is lifted, ALPA said. 
“Due to the extreme emergency of 
filling our military needs and com- 
pleting military orders to Great 
Britain, the lifting of the manufac- 
turing and delivery ban on airline 
equipment is not an early prospect,” 
it added. 

“Why, in the face of all this, cer- 
tain officials are apparently advo- 
cating the use of Army Air Corps 
officers as airline co-pilots is equally 
hard to understand. the first 
place, who would command these 
men? Would they be made subject 
to the orders of civilians, because the 
first pilots of airliners are in com- 
mand of their craft and all in their 
crew are subject to their command. 

“Secondly, what would happen to 
the co-pilots that the Army. officers 
would put out of work? It can be 
pointed out further that if the Army 
were to rotate its pilots as co-pilots 
on the airlines it would dry up the 
source of supply for first pilots and 
the situation would quickly develop 
into one that could only be termed 
as being highly impracticable and 
unworkable. 

“Many are of the opinion that mili- 
tary and commercial activities should 
not be mixed so far as personnel is 
concerned because this could not pos- 
sibly make for efficiency. Everyone 
knows how important it is to keep 
airlines operating, because they are 
the country’s first line of fast com- 
munication and transportation. 

“To order the airline pilots to 
active duty would, no doubt, result 


' in chaos for the airlines.” 


Urges Commissions 


The article added that “at the 
present time, conditions should not 
be created to cause the relinquishing 
of commissions, etc., in order to kee 
the airlines operating, but, instea 


all airline pilots who do not hold 
commissions should be encouraged 
to become commissioned, all of which 
will add to the ultimate national 
defense strength of our country. It 
is true that certain of the airlines 
are being forced to train their own 
co-pilots instead of drawing from 
the military services, as was pre- 
viously the case, and again this is 
a proper trend because the more 
pilots they train, the more pilots 
Uncle Sam will have available if 
and when a real crisis becomes a 
reality. 

“Many are of the opinion that if 
war actually comes all of our com- 
mercial air activities should be close- 
ly coordinated with the military. It 
may be best if such an eventuality 
become a reality that the entire 
airline scheme be taken over by the 
government lock, stock and barrel 
for the duration of the emergency, 
and after such an emergency every- 
thing returns to status quo. 

“In the interim, to mix the pilots 
or other employes of the airlines 
with military personnel, is obviously 
impractical and this contention needs 
only common sense for substantia- 
tion.” 


PAA Opens Mechanics School 


Pan American Airways, in coopera- 
tion with the San Francisco board of 
education, has established a “post 
graduate mechanics university” at its 
base on Treasure Island to give com- 
pany employes an opportunity to gain 
further knowledge of their trades. 

One of several defense training proj- 
ects inaugurated by the city board of 


education, the school receives funds 
from the Federal government under 
provisions of the National Defense 


Training Program. 

Classes are now offered in engine 
overhaul, sheet metal working, ac- 
cessory overhaul and aircraft welding. 
The courses, which last two months, 
will be repeated until all registrants 
have an opportunity to complete them. 





WAE Wiil Change to 
Western Air Lines; 
Officers Elected 


STOCKHOLDERS of Western Air Ex- 


press Corp. have voted approval at the 
annual meeting to change the company’s 
corporate name to Western Air Lines 
Inc. 


They also reduced the board of direc- 
tors from 12 to five members, and elected 
the following: William A. Coulter, Stan- 
ley W. Guthrie, and Leo Dwerilkotte, all 
of Los Angeles, and Harold P. Fabian 
and Alfred Frank of Salt Lake City. 

Coulter was reelected president, Dwerl- 
kotte first vice president and treasurer 
C. N. James vice president-operations 
and Thomas Wolfe vice-president-traffic 
Paul E. Sullivan was elected secretary 
and Ernest H. Brown assistant secretary 


TWA and Railroad 
Study Air System 
in New England 





TWA and the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad have for some 
time been carrying on studies looking 


toward the possibility of establishing a 
system of air transportation in southern 
New England, Gerald B. Brophy, TWA 
attorney, told the Civil Aeronautics 
Board on Mar. 19. 

Brophy’s statement was made at a pre- 
hearing conference on the various ap- 
plications that have been filed for serv- 
ice into New England, primarily be- 
tween New York and Boston. As a re- 
sult of the airline-railroad studies, there 
may be some modification in the near 
future of the applications filed by TWA, 
Brophy said. These applications include 
New York-Boston and Pittsburgh- 
Boston. 


China-India Route Surveyed 

CHINA National Aviation Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of Pan American Airways, re- 
cently completed a survey flight on a 
new route between China and India, 
making the hop with a Douglas DC-2 
from Chungking to Calcutta, via Lashio 
and Chittagong. CNAC operates regular 
services between Hong Kong, Chungking, 
Lashio and Rangoon, and negotiations are 
reported underway for operation be- 
tween Calcutta and Hong Kong to be 
started as soon as maintenance facilities 
are arranged. British Airways has sus- 
pended service between Hong Kong and 
Bangkok. 





‘Airliners’ Enter Fourth Year 





NEW YORK SALES representatives, members of the 


“Airliners” club, cele- 


brated the end of the third year of the organization recently at a luncheon with 
J. H. Stember and Arthur Durschang acting as hosts. Among those present were, 
left to right, standing: “Buzz” Murphey, United Air Lines; “Buzz” Sherry, Hotel 
New Yorker; Joe Terry, American Airlines; “O. J.” Ridenour, Eastern Air Lines; 
Denny Murray, TWA; Fred Martin, Pan American Airways; Gordon McLaren, 
Northwest Airlines; Arthur Durschang, Belmont Plaza. 


Seated, left to right: Frank Mattix, EAL; Otto Buttenmueller, 


AA; George 


Coffey, UAL; Strat Rice, EAL; Bud Russ, TWA; Jack Robinson, AA; Johnny 
Woods, TWA; Mid Rososco, Hotel New Yorker. 


UNITED COMPLETES 
3 RADIO PROJECTS 


Announces 5,000-Watt Transmitte, 
Combination Receiver-Transm itter, 
Antenna for Ground Reception 


United Air Lines’ communications lab. 
oratory recently disclosed details of ; 
new 5,000-watt radio transmitter, a com. 
bination receiver and transmitter fo 
planes, and a large antenna for ground 
reception. 

The 5,000-watt transmitters, claimed 
to be the “most powerful aeronautica 
ground station transmitters in the world 
will be installed at key points along the 
United system, superseding 400-watt units 


formerly used. The new device was de. 
veloped for UAL by Federal Telegraph 
Co., and will operate on 10 different fre. 
quencies. 

According to J. R. Cunningham 
United’s superintendent of communica- 
tions, the transmitter is so powerful that 
its signal can be heard on the other side 
of the world. With its use, he added 
planes will be able to hear ground sta. 
tions under virtually all weather con. 
ditions. 

The combination receiver and trans. 
mitter operates on 10 frequencies, any 
one of which can be selected by the 
pilot automatically. Measuring 15 by 2 
inches and weighing 75 lIbs., the un 
will replace one now used by the com. 
pany which operates on two frequencies 
and weighs 110 Ibs. 

In a recent test of the receiver-trans.- 
mitter, pilots of a plane in flight ove 
Cheyenne were able to talk to ground 
stations on both the Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts simultaneously, UAL states. The 
unit will be installed on all of the com- 
pany’s planes. 

The new antenna is 1,200 ft. long, 5 
ft. wide and 100 ft. high, covering an 
area of approximately 600,000 sq. ft 
Quarter-inch copper clad steel wire is 
strung around the antenna’s four poles 
A circuit keeps the receiver silent, with- 
out sounds of static or other noise, un- 
til it is automatically switched on by 
signals from planes or other ground sta- 


tions. Units, one of which was recently 
tested and installed at Chicago, will be 
placed at major termini in the near 


future, United reports. 


26c Rate Proposed 
for NWA on AM45; 


Company Sought 37 


AN AIR MAIL rate of 26c per mi. for 
the first 300 Ibs. plus 2.5% for each addi- 
tional 25 Ibs. on Northwest Airlines 
AM45, Twin Cities to Duluth-Superior 
was recommended Mar. 21 by CAB Ex- 
aminers Thornas L. Wrenn and Berdon 
M. Bell. The company had asked a rate 
of 37c. 

The examiners disagreed with NWA 
estimates of $28,396.80 passenger reve- 


nue on the route, stating that the esti- 
mated 40% load factor was too low. From 
June through Nov. 1940, a total of 208 


persons were refused passage due to lack 
of seats, they said, adding that it wou 


be reasonable to assume a 50% load fac- 
tor, or annual passenger revenue of 
$35,989. 

NWA’s contention that fully depreci- 


ated Lockheed Electras now have a mar- 
ket vaiue, with engines. of $25,000 each 
and that depreciation charges should be 
computed on this basis, was discounted 
by the examiners. They also stated that 
the company needs only $15,000 working 
capital for the route, instead of the $25,000 
suggested by NWA. 


PAA to Get Trainers 


The first of a new type tandem instru- 
ment training plane being produced for 
Pan American Airways will be ready for 
test flight by Apr. 1, according to Kenneth 
Rearwin, vice-president of Rearwin Air- 
craft & Engines Inc. The trainer will sell 
for slightly less than $5,000 and will be 
used by Pan Am to train pilots in instru- 
ment flying. 
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Test measurement during machining of 
an auxiliary engine housing, Eclipse 
Development Department. 





Typical Eclipse Auxiliary Power 

Supply Unit, one of the many items 

of accessory equipment devel- 

oped through Eclipse engineering 
and research. 





Products of continuous research 
and development engineering 


From blueprint to finished product, Eclipse accessory 
units are built to the most rigid specifications. From the 
development department, the first hand-made sample of 
an Eclipse Product goes to one of the most modern ex- 
perimental laboratories, where it is subjected by skilled 
engineers to exhaustive tests. To these engineers is en- 
trusted the responsibility for maintaining the high stand- 
ards of performance and reliability that have made Eclipse 
Aircraft Accessory Equipment the accepted standard 
throughout the aircraft industry. 


ECLIPSE AVIATION 


DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
BENDIX, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 



































ALL FIRST CLASS MAIL 
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“Performance” designates the flying characteristics of an airplane. But one word is inadequate to put across what 



















we mean when we speak of Lockheed performance. One word can’t tell how Lockheed Lodestars save time and 
money for airline operators by cutting flying schedules ...stepping up operations! 


One word can’t portray the speed, the agile maneuverability and the staying qualities of the Lockheed 
“Lightning,” known in military circles as the P-38 Interceptor Pursuit! One word doesn’t clearly picture the 
successes of Lockheed “Hudson” bombers against superior numbers of pursuit airplanes in the defense of Britain. 
One word can’t do all that... but Lockheed’s record of performance can speak for itself! 


To provide “housing for a hurricane” was another problem solved by 
Lockheed engineers in their quest for highest performance. Their an- 
swer was this 170’x 70’ aerodynamics laboratory ... largest and fastest 
privately owned wind tunnel in the world. Its daily operation shortens 
time between plans and production by a minimum of five months. 


THE TEST SECTION is most important. Here 
the size has been reduced from 20’x 30’ to 
8’x 12’, stepping wind velocities up to 275 
m.p.h. Models 10’ wide can be tested to 
simulate every flying attitude. The results 
of these tests are electrically recorded for 
further study. 





A 20’, SIX BLADE PROPELLER develops 
Lockheed’s high wind velocities. It is 

ST gear driven through a magnetic clutch by 
a 1750 h. p. electric motor. Note water- 
cooled vanes which guide air around cor- 
ners with negligible loss of speed and, at 
the same time, keep air temperatures 
down for efficient operation. 





LOOK TO FOR LEADERSHIP 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 









Printed in U.S.A. 
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C.A.B. ae HEARINGS, DOCKETS 


APPLICATIONS 


TWA has filed application asking CAB to reconsider its air mail rate on AM2 
New York-Los Angeles. Complete story on this page 

pennsylvania-Central Airlines filed application for inclusion of Morgantown 
Ww. Va., as an intermediate stop on AM55, Pittsburgh-Birmingham 

Eastern Air Lines is seeking inclusion of Greensboro, Charlotte, Spartanburg. 
Greenville and Columbia as additional stops on AM6, New York-Miami, and in- 
clusion of Knoxville, Asheville, Greenville, Columbia and Savannah on AM1O0, 
Chicago-Jacksor ville. 

Braniff Airways on Mar. 19 filed for a 470-mile route from Ft. Worth-Dallas 
to New Orleans via Shreveport, Alexandria ani Baton Rouge. Two local round 
trips would be flown at the outset, with a non-ston being added between the 
termini “as soon as practicable thereafter.” 

Chicago & Southern, Braniff and American have asked permission to intervene 
in applications filed by Southwest Feeder Airlines. 

Southwest Airlines has filed for 19 feeder routes. Complete story on page 20 

Western Air Express seeks permission to intervene in application of United 
Air Lines for a stop at Long Beach. Cal., on AMI11, Seattle-San Diego. 

Eastern Air Lines, American, TWA and Southwest Feeder have asked to in- 
tervene in applications filed by Mercury Development Corp. 


HEARINGS & ORAL ARGUMENTS 


Pan Am Rate Case 
Hearing opened Mar. 17 and was still in session as this issue went to press on 
CAB investigation into the air mail rates of Pan American Airways Inc. on its 
Latin American routes. Complete story on page 18 
C&S Opposes EAL Non-Stop 
Hearing was held Mar. 22 before CAB members Harllee Branch, Oswald Ryan, 
Grant Mason and George Baker on the application of Eastern Air Lines for 
permission to fly non-stop from New Orleans to Birmingham. EAL is now 
operating the service under a temporary exemption. Chicago & Southern, inter- 
vening, claimed that the non-stop, through AMI10 and 40 connections, would 
enable EAL to compete for Chicago-New Orleans business. Amos Culbert, C&S 
attorney, charged that EAL was attempting to “open up a new route through 


backdoor methods.” 
Hearing on Alaskan Routes 

Hearing opened Mar. 20 before CAB Examiner William Madden on (1) applica- 
tion of Pacific Alaska Airways to provide service to Anchorage by extending the 
route between Whitehorse and Fairbanks from Tanana Crossing to Anchorage, 
(2) request of Pacific Alaska for CAB permission to purchase properties, equip- 
ment and rights of Lavery Airways, operating between Fairbanks and Anchorage. 
and (3) application of Alaska Air Lines for a Juneau-Anchorage route. 

Harold M. Bixby, PAA vice-president, testified that his company will purchase 
Lavery for $20,000, receiving a Stinson A tri-motor plane, plus spare parts, and 
all rights to Lavery’s route. He also revealed that the company is considering 
a shorter route to the Orient through Alaska, but declined to indicate where 
the route might extend beyond Alaska. 

Inland Oral Argument 

Oral argument was held Mar. 20 before the CAB on application of Inland Air- 
Lines for permission to serve Alliance, Neb., on AM35, Cheyenne-Huron. A CAB 
decision had refused the stop. Stanley Wallbank, Inland attorney, stated that 
the Alliance service would cost the government $4,600 per year mail pay, based 
on the 33c rate in effect on AM35. 

Oral Argument on Reading 

Both United Air Lines and TWA should be permitted to serve Reading. Pa., as 
an intermediate stop, Paul Godehn, United counsel, told the CAB in oral 
argument on Mar. 20. CAB Examiner John Belt, in a proposed report. had 
found that service by only one airline was required and had recommended TWA. 
Gerald Brophy, TWA attorney, denied that UAL could serve Reading at less 
cost than TWA. 


EXAMINERS REPORTS 


Fresno-Sacramento Recommended 
CAB Examiner Francis Brown has recommended that United Air Limes be 
permitted to inaugurate non-stop service between Fresno and Sacramento 


Complete story on page 18. 
Northwest Mail Rate 
Mail pay of 26c per mile on AM45, Twin Cities to Duluth-Superior has been 
recommended for Northwest Airlines by CAB Examiners Thomas Wrenn and 
Berdon Bell. Complete story on page 22. 


CAB DECISIONS 


REA Certificate Application Dismissed 
Railway Express Agency’s application for a “grandfather” certificate has been 
dismissed by the CAB, and REA permitted to operate under a temporary exemp- 
tion. Complete story on page 1. 
PCA, UAL Get Youngstown 
Pennsylvania-Central and United have been granted stops at Youngstown, 
O. Complete story on page 20. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AA Will Ask Akron 
American Airlines has informed CAB that it will file application for inclusion 
of Akron, O., as an intermediate stop on AM22, Cleveland-Nashville. 
C&S New Orleans-Shreveport Intention 
Intention to file application for New Orleans-Baton Rouge-Alexandria-New 
a and New Orleans-Dallas routes has been indicated by Chicago & Southern 
ines. 


to 
~~ 


AAA to Seek 6 Pick-up Routes 
All American Aviation Inc. has informed CAB that it will seek mail-property 
pick-up routes as follows: (1) New York-Bcston via New London and 33 other 
intermediate points, (2) New York-Boston via Greenfield and 31 other points, 
(3) New York-Syracuse via Hudson Valley and 28 points, (4) New York-Syracuse 
via Binghamton, Elmira and 22 points, (5) New York-Harrisburg via Williamsport 





and 29 points, and (6) New York-Harrisburg via Philadelphia and 26 points 
CALENDAR OF HEARINGS 
Apr. 7—Eastern Air Lines, investigation of air mail rates by CAB 
Austin Leaves TWA; Joins Panagra Inaugurates New 
Missouri Aviation Corp. Air Service in Ecuador 
W. J. Austin, A new semi 
manager of na- weekly air ser- 
tional accounts a, ‘ 
vice between 
for TWA for the = Guenca and Loja 
last three years, -. Seenien te 
has resigned to ewe gps 
accept the posi- fan operation on 
tion of general Mar. 13 in con- 
sales manager for nection with an 
Missouri Avia- interlocking ser- 
tion Corp., form- vice from Guay- 


erly Bredouw aquil and Quito 
Aeromotive according to an- 
Corp., of Kansas 

nouncement by 





City, Mo. Austin 
Austin took over his Harold J. Roig Roig 
new duties Mar. 15. president of Pan 
Missouri Aviation Corp. acts as manu- American - Grace 
facturers’ sales representative and also Airways, and vice-president of W. R 


operates two schools, a commercial sheet Grace & Co. 


metal training school and a military air- Pointi ; , 
, ointing out that Panagra is operatin 
craft school. € — Be S 


Austin, a World War pilot, has been aguinst competition ot Reavy oune 
in commercial aviation for the last 15 d‘zed German lines, Roig called the new 


years. He formerly was vice-president route “an important step” to maintain 
in charge of traffic for Pennsylvania-Cen- American supremacy. Before establish- 
tral Airlines and predecessor companies. ing the line, Panagra constructed an en- 


tirely new airport at Cuenca, because the 
field used by the German Sedta line “did 


TWA Asks AM2 Mail not meet American safety regulations.” 
Pay Readjustment | 


STATING THAT it is receiving less 
mail pay since the CAB readjusted its 
rates, TWA on Mar. 13 asked the Board 
to reconsider compensation being paid 
on AM2, New York-Los Angeles, since 
Oct. 1, 1940. 

TWA said in reconsidering the rates, 
the CAB should take into consideration 
operation of Boeing 307 equipment. For 
the period Jan. 23, 1939-Sept. 30, 1940, 
CAB granted the company 34.5¢ per mile 
on AM2. After Oct. 1, the rate was set 
at 17c. 

TWA claimed that under the new rate, 
it is receiving less compensation than 
under the old, although it is performing 
more service. From Oct. 1, 1939, to Jan. 
31, 1940, a total of 1,077,987,537 pound- 
miles was performed for which TWA 
was paid $1,014.868.91, while from Oct. 
1, 1940, to Jan. 31, 1941, 1,296,049,.887 
pound-miles brought $895,112.33. 

The company also asked establishment 
of a fifth round trip on AM2 from 
Kansas City to Los Angeles. 
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and 
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CAPT. Bledsoe Payne, veteran Ameri- wens: Iheth 
can pilot. was awarded a blue-ribbon  *4" ANTONIO Whether you go 
first prize for his 4-6-6-4 Mallett loco- vacationing under 
mative model at New York railroad CORPUS the Texas sun, 
show held Feb. 7-22. Based at Memphis, CHRISTI 


Payne flies between PS and New York. fishing in the Gulf, 
Richard E, Pfennig, United's vice- or for business in 
president of eastern operations, lo- BROWNSVILLE this new Econom- 
cated at Chicago, recently attained 15 e Ems A Ke ‘lee int 
years’ service with the company. The ‘© pre ne eg Seer Se 
following United employes attained 10 pleasant minutes aloft in a luxurious 
vears’ service: Capt. Robert F. Dawson, DC-3 Super-B-Liner. 
New York; Allen E. Towne, d.t.m. Min- 
neapolis; and Byron C. Hunkins, edu- 


cational counselor, Chicago. 
Six American employes recently were 
awarded pins for 10 years’ of service 
with the company. They are: Eugene 
Vv. Fox, station manager, Columbus; - 


Carl C. Struhar lead mechanic, Chi- 
cago; John L,. Wilson, station agent, 


Columbus; Victor A, Lundberg, senior 

mechanic, Burbank; John P. Kirkpat- 38 FLIGHTS DAILY TO, oulhwest 
rick, chief operations agent, Dallas; THROUGH & FROM THE 

Harry E. Gifford, station manager, 

chester. 
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Fortnightly Review 


(Continued from page 1) 


| in Britain which should be a moral to those promoters in high 
, government positions who skyrocket a project to unstable and 
_ temporary heights and leave well-meaning and sincere citizens 
| out on a limb when the big promotional push (and the national 
' election) are over. 

| Over there the Air Ministry sponsored the Civil Air Guard 
' and all of the flying clubs were encouraged to load up with 
light training planes and the government was to subsidize the 
clubs to train large numbers of the public to fly. That lasted 
about a year. When the government finally recognized that war 
was a serious business—as we are beginning to realize over 
here—the government ended the CAG, concentrated all of the 
training in the military, and pushed the lightplanes aside. 

According to The Aeroplane, “Oral assurances had led the 
clubs to believe that it (the CAG plan) would not be revised 
for three or four years and that, if war intervened, the State 
| would see that burdens assumed in its behalf should be relieved.” 
| That sounded all well and good at the time, but today the Air 
Ministry is trying to settle with the clubs at, roughly, 25 cents on 
the dollar. Of the 68 clubs, 45 are unable to meet their liabilities, 
and the value of the unwanted airplanes is put at over $300,000. 

In this country it is not a corporate flying club, but a local 
operator, who holds the bag on the unpaid-for airplanes. And 
| the local operator must continue to do business as a business 
| man in his local community. Having assured the local citizenry 

of the government’s bargain, he is, to put it mildly, on a spot. 
Some operators bought over $50,000 worth of airplanes ‘on time.’ 

It will ever be a mystery why Mr. Hinckley ballooned a good 
| program capable of sane expansion to a vast promotion of un- 
wieldly organization and without any guarantee that Congress 
would continue to support it to the tune of $37,000,000 per year. 
| An operator in the field cannot be blamed for investing in the 
| future when a government agency leads the way. It is not the 

operator’s faith that is at fault. The heart of the problem is 
| right back in June of 1940 when faulty leadership led hundreds 
of operators into a temporary golden horizon. 

The contemplated expansion of Air Corps pilot training to 
30,000 students a year through the wider use of civilian schools 
} —under Air Corps supervision—is an excellent move. It is to 
| be hoped that the better CPTP operators whose records in the 
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secondary CPTP are good, can be used in this expansion. We 
have always felt that the need of military pilots is very grea 
but that military training should be done under direct mili 

supervision. There are many good civilian operators who ca 



















































meet military standards. cover} 
In the meantime, Congress will unquestionably appropriat§ys. t 
a substantial sum for the continuation of CPTP, although thefjp the 
amount will probably not begin to approach $37,000,000. Mogf atiant 
important factor of all, in our opinion, is to save operators from§ where 
financial liabilities. Let us not duplicate the bankrupt situation yolum 
of England’s flying clubs. And let us hope that in the future ciyjf liverie 
aviation is not led astray by false prophets who must, in thef backe: 
last analysis, go each year before Congress to get the funds, angf teem 
whose ambitious ideas must sooner or later meet the cool eye off public 
reality. genuil 
A Commendable Order 
N MAR. 7, Harold D. Smith, director of the Bureau of the E. 
Budget, notified all government departments and agencies c 
that henceforth air transportation will be considered ing the 4] 
the same category as all other forms of transportation. No Class 
longer will government employes have to forego air transporte tisem 
tion if the air fare is more than rail fare. There is to be nog 85% 
more distinction between costs of various forms of transporte who 
tion, although in some government departments it may still hk agile 
necessary to obtain special permission to travel by plane rathe of ” 
than by train. class 
Mr. Smith’s order is a tremendous boon to air transportation Airw: 
The very alert and highly-rated director of the Budget Bureay into } 
is an air traveler himself. If reports are true, he goes by air. = 
plane at every opportunity. His order abolishing government 
restrictions on air travel are most heartily welcomed. He is to be | @ P 
highly commended for a decision which will make for government plana 
efficiency, especially during the defense emergency. a 
Labor Delays i. 
T IS TO BE HOPED that the eleven-man Defense Mediation +5 
Board which the President has named to mediate labor disputes rm 
involving defense work will perform adequately. The seriousness 





of labor delays cannot be over estimated and it is to be regretted 
that the White House has not acted more decisively during the 
last few months to bring strikes to a quick end. The Office of 





Production Management has been burdened by these disputes and —_ 
most of them are not necessary at this time. Perhaps the most | of thi 
ridiculous and preposterous strike was the jurisdictional dispute Joht 
at Wright Field and no one could begin to calculate the actual § He's F 
harm that this unnecessary and costly tangle has caused in the reg 
defense program. The Army has been extremely patient through- ae 
out considering the importance of the strike to defense work § sident 
This is no time to tolerate delays caused by strikes. Labor Aero 
promoters who are promoting trouble and using the defense boom} New 
for selfish gains should be given short shrift. We need unin! sictiv 
terrupted work on every defense project. New. 
the st 
Deferment of Needed Men Fi, 
E ARE PLEASED to note that Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, | Sort 
deputy director of Selective Service, has urged the utmost | of 1 
care in selecting men for military service in order to guard | memb 
against impeding national defense production. His statement oon 
should go far in clarifying difficulties which aircraft manv- 4 
facturers and reputable training schools have had in securing | Air T 
deferment of needed men and students now in training. Point- | ™ * 
ing out that each claim for occupational deferment must be “ane 
decided on its individual merit by local boards, and that group § ing f 
occupational deferment is prohibited by statute, he said that ~ land: 
the Selective Service Act must nevertheless be administered so _ 
“as not to interrupt, delay, or impede the national defense pro- = | 
gram.” Gen. Hershey also points out that Selective Service regu- | writte 
lations include the following guide to local boards: “To protect | into 
the national industrial training program from unnecessary it an 
terruptions by deferment of individuals when evidence shows —— 
that they are ‘in training or preparation’ for an occupation oF Wal 
employment found to be necessary to the maintenance of the | Arkar 
national health, safety and interest.” Worle 
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covery, they did for Eddie. 


US. today, Eddie symbolizes aviation to the American public. 
In the first two days following the unfortunate accident near 
Atlanta, more than 18,000 telegrams poured in to the hospital 
where he was staging a grim fight to live. Flowers arrived in such 
yolume that orders had to be given to florists to cease further de- 
liveries. The personal following and admiration of Eddie Ricken- 
backer is a tremendous tribute to his leadership and to the es- 
teem with which he is held not only in the industry but by the 


public at large. 


gressive step of much merit. 
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class mail by air. 
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T° SAY that John B. Walker is 
assistant to the president of 
United Air Lines, with headquarters 
in New York, is only a minor part 
of this story. 

Johnny Walker is a man of ideas. 
He’s president of Airlines Terminal 
Inc. (elected by 
his competi- 
tors); vice pre- 
sident of the 
Aero Club of 
New York; 
represents the 
airlines serving 
New York on 
the state coun- 
cil of NAA; 
vice president 
of the New 


Walker 
member of Quiet Birdmen and of 
Aviation Post 743 of the American 
Legion. 

He conceived the idea of National 
Air Travel Week, sold the airlines 


on starting the joint advertising 
campaign now in its third year, 
sponsored the idea of United apply- 
ing for a Boston-Hartford-Cleve- 
land route, and was largely respon- 


| sible for the aviation exhibit at the 


New York World’s Fair. 

In his “spare” moments, he has 
written three books: “How to Get 
Aviation,” “American Air- 
planes,” and “War Planes of All 
Nations.” Incidentally, he holds a 
commercial transport license. 

Walker left the University of 
~ - his senior year to 

r an officer’s traini camp in 
World War I. He oon to A 


Service and get it there quicker—by airline! 


MEETIN Ke 








In common with his legion of friends, we are 
genuinely thankful for his recovery. 


Pointing the Way 


EADERS OF Lockheed Aircraft advertisements and re- 
cipients of letters from that company have doubtless noted 
the appearance in recent months of stamps reading “All First 
Class Mail by Air—It’s Coming” either reproduced in the adver- 
tisements or stamped on letters. 


Here is a forward-looking pro- 


We are informed that the man 
who originated the stamp idea is Robert E. Gross, Lockheed’s 
The idea is likely to catch hold. It is one way 
of pointing out the inevitability of transportation of all first 
Last year Tom E. Braniff, president of Braniff 
Airways, started the expression “The Flying Forties” which came 
into prominence at the start of the current decade. 
deserves 1941’s award for another idea that has a broad appeal. 

“One of the best investments that Uncle Sam and the Ameri- 
can people ever made is the Air Mail System, 
“Let’s give First Class Mail FIRST CLASS 


Mr. Gross 


” a Lockheed ex- 
FIRST things 





yy 
lege in 1919, but left shortly to ac- 
cept a position in the advertising 
department of Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Chicago. After spending sev- 
eral years in the mail order busi- 
ness, and rising to the position of 
editor-in-chief of Ward’s multi- 
purpose catalogue, he entered the 
advertising agency business as a 
copy-writer. 

By 1928, he had advanced to the 
position of account executive; se- 
cured the advertising account of the 
Greyhound Lines, and a few months 
later resigned to become sales and 
advertising manager for the bus 
system. Later he became vice- 
president in charge of traffic. 

Failing to sell Greyhound on en- 
tering the air transportation field, 
Walker learned to fly, bought his 
own plane. 

When Greyhound was broken up 
into numerous self-contained units, 
he resigned and purchased an in- 
terest in the advertising agency 
handling the company’s account. He 
still specialized in aviation, how- 
ever, and secured the accounts of 
Lambert Aircraft, Chicago & South- 
ern, Delta and Central Airlines. 
While hot after the TWA account, 
he accepted a position as the airline’s 
vice-president—traffic. On Jan. 1, 
1939, he joined United as regional 
traffic director of the eastern divi- 
sion. He is now assistant to Presi- 
dent W. A. Patterson. 

Johnny Walker has done an out- 
standing job for United in New 
York. He has the respect of his 
competitors. In passing it might be 
noted that United’s business out of 
New York has been very good. 
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‘Rick’ on the Way 


DDIE RICKENBACKER is well on the way to recovery. If 
fervent hopes and prayers ever contributed to a man’s re- 
More than any other one man in the 
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April l, 
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Obituary 


PAUL R. ANDERSON, 33, former 
Sacramento, Cal., flyer who joined the 
Royal Air Force’s American Eagle Squad- 
ron last October, was killed by a bomb 
in London on Mar. 8, it was reported on 
Mar. 11. 

COL. GUIDO BONINI, veteran Italian 
trans-Atlantic flyer, died in an air crash 
recently, it was reported from Rome on 
Mar. 16. Col. Bonini was an aide to Gen. 
Aldo Pellegrini, who assisted Marshal 
Italo Balbo on the mass flight to Chicago 
in 1933. 

GEORGE KISEVALTER, 57, employed 
by Edo Aircraft Corp., College Point, 
N. Y., at various times as an aeronauti- 
cal engineer and draftsman, died in New 
York City on Mar. 11. In 1934 he assisted 
in the development of a small “Blue- 
bird” plane for Gregor Aircraft Corp. 
at Roosevelt Field, and in 1937 helped 
Michael Gregor in the design of a military 
plane for Canada. 

WILLIS D. LONGYEAR, 78, a director 
and one of the early backers of Douglas 
Aircraft Co., died in Los Angeles on 
Mar. 17 following an operation. 

DR. DAVID B. MONCRIEF,. 64, who 
for 20 years had served as flight surgeon 
at Candler Airport, Atlanta, Ga., died 
on Mar. 11. He was among the first 
physicians in the country to be given 


training as a flight surgeon at Mitchel 
Field, in 1927 

GORDON F. ROSENSTOCK of Peters- 
burg, Va., a flight instructor at the Hemet, 
Cal., branch of Ryan School of Aero- 
nautics at San Diego, died on Mar. 10 at 
Hemet. 

LT. COL. PIETRO SCAPINELLI, Ital- 
ian speed flyer who in 1933 won the Bleriot 
cup with a record flight of 620 kilo- 
meters (485 mi.) an hour, was killed in 
action recently, it was reported from 
Rome on Mar. 18. 


To Make Timm Trainer 

Crosby Aircraft Corp., headed by Harry 
Crosby, racing pilot and designer, has 
eequired rights to the Timm two-place, 
low-wing trainer and plans to manu- 
facture the plane at Bakersfield, Cal., it 
was announced recently. Approximately 
$150,000 worth of equipment transferred 
from the Timm Glendale plant, will be 
housed in a hangar at Kern County Air- 
port pending construction of a factory. 
Ultimate production of one plane a day 
and employment of 150 men is antici- 
pated. 

Primary purpose of the Bakersfield firm 
is the manufacture of the Crosby inter- 
ceptor pursuit plane, which has yet to 
receive type approval. 
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30 [Transport] 


Transcontinental & Western Air Inc. 
has moved its district sales, reserva- 
tions and executive offices from the 
Lincoln Bldg. to the new Airlines 
Terminal, Park Ave. and 42d St., New 
York City. Equipped with new stream- 
lined furnishings and the latest light- 
ing fixtures, the large quarters include 
Offices for T. B. Wilson, chairman of 
the board; Jack Frye, president, and 
I. S, “Stick” Randall, assistant to 
the chairman, The telephone reser- 
vations office embraces many improve- 
ments to make for more efficiency, 

1. Glass blocks and modernistic fur- 
nishings adorn the reception room of 
the TWA offices in the Airlines Ter- 


nal. 

2. Florescent lighting and an illumi- 
nated map of the company’s system 
feature the board room. 

3. Office of T. B. Wilson, chairman 
of the board is striking for its sim- 
plicity and modern lines. 

4. Jack Frye, TWA president, has 
his office on the Park Ave. side 
featured by indirect lighting and vene- 
tian blinds. 

5. The district sales office is well 
lighted and equipped with new fur- 
niture and other equipment. 

6. The telephone sales and reser- 
vation department has 20 positions in 


double stalls, equipped for lighting 
efficiency. 
7. The reservations control room 


adjoins the reservations department. 


Braniff Taps Auto Centers 
for Experienced Mechanics 
Supplementing its three-year-old ap- 
prentice mechanics training program, 
Braniff Airways has instituted a new 
school at its Dallas, Tex., operations and 
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TWA’s New York Office 


maintenance base for converting ex- 
perienced mechanics into aircraft engine 
specialists needed by the airline to sustain 
growth of air transport service and to 
replace employes leaving for military 
service. The course extends over six and 
a half months of intensive study. 

The first group of eight trainees has 
been drawn by Braniff from southwestern 
automotive centers and is to be followed 








wy three similar classes during 1941, ac- 


plans of the carrier 
are required 


cording to present 
Applicants for the course 


to have five years experience as full- 
fledged mechanics working on internal 
combustion engines 

The airline expects to employ 35 ad- 
ditional mechanics through its school 
this year, at an estimated training cost 


per man of $1,000. 


Sales and Traffic Appointments 





The following appointments in sales and traffic depart- 
ments were made recently by four airlines (left to right). 

J. D. HARRIGAN, who has been city sales manager for 
TWA in St. Louis, has taken the district managership at 
Amarillo. He has seen service with TWA for almost five 
years, having been attached to the New York traffic office 
1940, when he became St. 


until Mar, 
manager. 


J. J. MEADE, attached to TWA’s New York sales office 
since Apr. 1935, has been elevated to J. D. Harrigan’s 
Prior to joining TWA, Meade was with 


former post. 
Eastern Air Lines for a short period. 


ERNEST J. GALBOS, district traffic manager for United 
Air Lines in Milwaukee for four years, recently was ap- 
pointed assistant district traffic manager in Chicago. 

JOHN P. SWEETNAM, JR., with Northwest Airlines for 


Louis city sales Luckey, 


nation. 


the Minneapolis .ticket office. 
direction of Maj. Franklin Armstrong, traffic manager. 

A. J. “Jack” BROUGH, after an absence of 14 months, 
has returned to Braniff airways and recently was appointed 
superintendent of stations, 
operations manager. 
who has been made assistant to Luckey. 
1939 to accept a position with Kansas 
City Southern Airlines, served as Braniff station manager 
at Chicago from Aug. 1933 until the time of his resig- 


resigned in Nov. 


18 months, has been appointed to the city sales staff in 


He will work under the 


it was announced by L. H. 
He succeeds J. H. Sullivan 
Brough, who 


EDWARD V. WHALLON, in the New York office of United 
Air Lines for eight years, has been appointed district traffic 
manager in Philadelphia. 
Whallon was United's theatrical manager in New York. 


Prior to his new promotion, 


I 
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AB. from 
ing for s 
& Rubber 
he joinec 
at Clevel 
eight mo 
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served rt 
departme' 
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industrial 
office. 
Having 
flying tr 
at Gross 
Jan. 1939 
at Pensa: 
ing by : 
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Charities A. Boillod, formerly 
Pan Am has been named city 
manager for American in Newark. jf 

W. B. Haskell, 
former secretary 
to A. G. Kins- 
man, North- 
west's general 
traffic manager 
is now on the 
staff of the 
company’s city 
ticket office in 
Minneapolis. 

Assigned to 





Pan Am's dis- 
trict sales office 
in New York 


are Claude Frs- 
co, Frank Gras- 
so, Joseph 
Smith, Cuaiws 
Sangster, Alex Mossman 
te‘lo. 

PCA has announced the 
promotions Edward Gray, passenge 
agent at Norfolk, to station manager 
at Birmingham; James Boyd, Pitts 
burgh passenger agent, to Chattanooga 
station manager; Donald Weinsheimer, 
Buffalo passenger agent, to Charleston 
station manager; J. O. McClellan, radio 
at Detroit, to Tri-Cities station man- 
ager; C. Elmer Krum, Cleveland pas- 








Haskell 


K. Kauderer, Daniel 
and M. Cos- 


following 


senger agent, to Clarksburg station 
manager, and William O’Brien, Detrolt , 
passenger agent to Saginaw station 
manager - 
Richard C. Higgins has been assigned me 

as assistant to Richard C. Lounsbury, TR 
PAA’s passenger traffic manager, New 
York 

; 


XUM 
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ohn L. Foy is Named Morgan Develops Improved 
o° Antenna Device for TW A 

Advertising Manager A patent for a device designed to make 
possible the use of a single antenna on 
several frequencies simultaneously has 
been granted to Howard K. Morgan. TWA 
superintendent of communications. 

By the addition of small cans contain- 
ing a perfected coupling unit, Morgan re- 
ports it is possible to develop directional 
antennae showing great efficiency on 
TWA's two-way frequencies. The device 


i 

JOHN L. FOY, former northern Ohio 
mtative for United Air Lines, has 
American Aviation Associates Inc. 
gg manager of advertising and sales, and 
gil be in charge of advertising for 
AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION and AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION 


replaces complicated and expensive 
DIRECTORY. He = oe ; 

switenes or multiplicity of antennae as 
replaces John T. at present 


Shannon, re- 
signed. 
Foy was born 


By using the new system, antennae 
can readily be located far from all inter- 
E 4 ference and can deliver signals to re- 
in Pittston, Pa.. ceivers through a single buried wire. 
Sept. 16, 1911. final experimental work by Morgan and 
After attending TWA communications engineers in the 
high schools in  jast three years is said to have proved the 
Scranton, Pa. new system to be effective and interfer- 
and Cleveland, ence-free when installed almost adjacent 
O., he attended to other antennae which were subject to 
John Carroll  jnterference. 
University in Cleveland, receiving his ——_ = 
AB. from that institution. After work- 








ing for Standard Oil and General Tire 

& Rubber Co. for a year and a half. AIR 

he joined the consolidated ticket office 

at Cleveland Municipal Airport. After FREIGHT 

dght months in this office he joined 

United Air Lines on Dec. 15, 1935, and The four articles on the 
served respectively in the reservations subject of air freight by 
department, as manager of the down- William M. Sheehan, the last 





town ticket counter, and as manager of o which ; = h 
industrial sales in the Cleveland traffic . - ich appears in the Mar. 
office. 15 issue of AMERICAN AVIATION, 


Having received preliminary Navy have been reprinted in pam- 
fying training in the summer of 1938 phlet form. Copies may be ob- 
eee Sle, Mich. he left United in tained at the following prices: 


i h k 
---INto the sky 

Jan. 1939 t to the Navy Air Stati . _ Nee a fee pe 
Tilceesin. Disqualified tor vy en Single copy, 25c, additional 4 — t 88 t r 


‘ Py ’ ~ ; 10: . *h. / 
ing by a slight eye defect, he left the copies 10c eac CURTISS-WRIGHT second -_ on 


Navy and re-joined United as northern 
Ohio traffic representative with head- AMERICAN AVIATION INTERCEPTOR- 


quarters at Akron Municipal Airport. Earle Bldg. Washington, D.C 

which position he filled until he joined - FIGHTER 21-6 

African AVIATION on Mar. 15 Flying W eight—4,500 Ibs. 
= ” Length—26’ 4” 


Span—35’ 


i} Across the Nation... 000 HP Wash AVIATION GASOLINE 
A SPEED IS THE NEED! “Gesaliae 
‘Fas CURTISS-WRIGHT 
(ST. LOUIS) 

































FF the runway and into 











; Uses Shell Aviation the air shoots Curtiss- 
Gasoline Exclusively Wright's 21-B...likea rocket 

into the sky. Up, up, up it goes 

... 88 feet per second. Then, 

leveling off, she knifes the clouds at 333 M.P.H. 

wie What a plane! What a performance. What a beat- 


ing plane and engine must take at today’s super 
speeds. That's why Curtiss-Wright uses gasolines on 
which it can depend . . . Shell Fuel in the tanks of 
all new 21-B ships. 

Shell Gasolines mean quick starting, instant throttle 
response, long cruising range in amy ship. In fact, it is 
100 octane gasoline (produced commercially for the 
first time by Shell) that makes American military planes 
unexcelled in performance, speed and flying range. 





No wonder airport operators the country over are 
taking to fast-selling Shell Aviation Products! It pays 





niel ; , : a a 
05- Strategic co ap po a tang the emphasis in to back a winner. Investigate. Address: Shell Oil Co., 
ing § a Inc., 50 West 50th St., New York, N. Y., or 100 Bush 
t Cincinnati- Pittsburgh-New York Cincinnati - Dayton - Detroit Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
~ 6 flights each way each day 4 flights each way each day 
a 
= IMPROVED SERVICE TO WASHINGTON from Kansas City— 
on Chicago—Ft. Wayne—Dayton and Columbus 
dio , 
a. To the EAST from St. Louis 








on a —_ 
it J Ss P > e 
Information, Reservations: Your Travel > a 
on ’ 
- The TWA Agent or TWA Representatives Everywhere AVIATION . PRODUCTS 


LA Mobine 
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Domestic Airlines Report 


$4,235,263 Profit for 1940 


Passenger Traflic Yields 69.8% of Total Revenues, 
While Air Mail Income Declines to 25.6% 


S. DOMESTIC airlines showed 
“aggregate earnings of $4,235,263 
for 1940, after deductions of $1,511,- 
933 for income taxes, according to a 
compilation by AMERICAN AVIATION 
upon monthly reports filed 

with the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
The $4,235,263 profit represents a 
33% increase in earnings over calen- 
dar 1939, the best previous year 
when industry net income totaled 
mpnanatty three and a quarter 














less than 63% from passengers, 33% 
from mail, and 4% from express- 
freight. 

The monthly reports showed two 
carriers in the “million dollar” class, 
American Airlines with profit of 
$1,858,549 and Eastern Air Lines 
with $1,366,134. As in 1939, Ameri- 
can alone transported more than 
31% of the industry’s total revenue 
passengers. United Air Lines re- 
ported earnings of $952,092, and 


ment are reflected in the number 
of carriers showing operating def- 
icits for 1940, despite record traffic 
general throughout the year. Braniff 
Airways, Delta Air Corp., and Mid- 
Continent Airlines each finished 1940 
in the red, following profitable op- 
erations the previous year, while 
TWA and Northeast Airlines ex- 
perienced operating deficits both 


years. 
Substantial increase in average 
number of passengers per revenue 


mile flown is shown by a 53% rise 
in revenue passenger miles over 1939, 
while revenue plane miles advanced 
only 31%. Revenue passenger load 








Along the Lines 


Thomas Wolfe, vice-president- 
of Western Air Express, which is chy 
ing its name to Western Air Lines, 
announced the addition of 15 
personnel to the traffic and reservay 
department staffs, representing a ¢ 
000 gain in payroll. 

January gross revenue of air exp 
showed a 27.5% increase over 
month last year, according to Rajh 
Express Agency Officials. Shipm 
totaled 93,751, a 22% increase over Jy, 
uary, 1940. 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines’ 
nue passengers increased 83% in 
first two months of 1941 compared 
same 1940 period. Company flew 2 
225,597 revenue passenger miles in 4 
1941 period, compared with 1,252,145 
January and February, 1940. Passen 
carried totaled 5,743 against 3,139, 

Canadian Colonial Airways has le 
tre store previously occupied by Bag 
ern Air Lines at 51-53 Vanderbilt Ay 
in the Grand Central Terminal, Ny 
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ons. again received more express-freight : : . HAT 
: : E Vv 3%, from 56.1 in York. Store will serve as ticket ay W d 
b In the 12 months period that income than any other carrier. oa wae a . * sales office and waiting room. 
rought a 60% increase in revenue United’s $609,679 from  express- aia Pennsylvania-Central Airlines on Ap Natic 
passengers carried, from 1,717,000 in freight was 29% of the transport in- 1 will replace Boeing 247-D equipmm§ lhe Na 
1939 to 2,779,113, total operating rev- dustry’s revenue from that source. with DC-3’s on its Pittsburgh-Birmin. wie 
enues reached a peak of $75,840,577, M Carri in Red TCA Moves ham route. The company will ab oldest avic 
a jump of more than 20 millions SES CRSTUES Trans-Canada Air Lines on Apr. 15 add two additional round trips betwen f the Fec 
over 1939. That most of the revenue Effects of increased expenditures will move its eastern terminus from the termini and a local trip betwen §0 
increase is attributable to the sharp _incident to the use of larger equip- Moncton to Halifax. Pittsburgh and Knoxville body for 
rise in passenger traffic is evident | 
from the 549%, boost & passenger - ~ fand non- 
revenue over , while express- . . x ’ x ‘ 
freight revenue advanced 29% and SUMMARY OF U. S. TRANSPORT OPERATIONS FOR 1940 oa 
income . i 
only 10% (Compiled from Monthly Reports to the CAB 4) matters V 
¢ lev. Pass. Rev. Pass. Pass Load Rev. Miles oo Gun S,frie . 
A greater percentage of total in- ai american ........ .. Lancs © a Ois.235 aon 32 983 apeepert Without 
revenue was derived from  meriea® ---------- Tis-sos . $8:39¢ *S507,053 "$a0.341,591 ‘Te8-7e0em fare c 
passengers during 1940 than in any {712 a ‘seutnern 2) dao Soase 1,903:363 rasesam |“ 
Erovious year, thus continuing the Seer 000:00:2:: 30.338 33.Ss2 153.980 26 3.38 
definite trend away from dependence bastern sees eee coe 378.713 58.006 18,773,298 894,658.90 
upon mail compensation as a “sub- tntertelend’”. 28,624 65-535 44.014 18,556.50 
sidy,” toward recognition of mail midcontinent 2°. ....: 23,672 36.2% 1,598,672 12.983.30 
soome ae payment for service ren- Settee: 7933 ret, mirere asta 
ered. Passenger revenue of $52,- Northwest 34 a0 3331303 1a7.274.0e 
932,526 in 1940 represented 69.8% of leeks 318/677 37-780 18.883 ia 1.036.290.28 NAA 
all qaveting revenues received, $19,- Pha 47.407 49 rt +4 2.399.229 185,199 
561,069 income 25.6%, and $2,- =e rererere 2,779,113 1,045,100,987 1,802,891,665 57.9% 109,820,832 20,205.528,713 6,954,490,18) To make 
7 teat revenue only a All monthly reports to the CAB are subject to revision and year-end adjustment. . ti ] 
" o. in ese percentages were b Marquette Airlines ceased operations Aug. 14, 1940, when service was taken over by TWA. cia 10n 
Operating Passenger Mail Express-Freight Operating Direct Flying Indirect Flying Net Income Net Income which 1S 
Revenue Revenue Revenue Expenses Expenses Expenses jefore Inc. Taxes Transf. to 4 
° ° 798 9,501,068 * 4,022,001 * 2’38:000 * .asssee fF of the it 
55,310 1,595,388 "Saa's77 9,369 (red) 14,202 (re@ 
s'908 $2,143 3oee8 29\s81 28.908 and a co 
"226 383.571 141,118 24:02 15,197 
ob tts «sags oe Rf) 
15,723 332/828 *po.26 é2.463 bore2s 
38,307 26,066 71.207 (red) 71.207 (red wed 
ii sisss ate sets seizze 4 } ceived t 
79.531 2.342.279 sor sea 328.730 201.780 everywh 
59.258 1,625,100 693.276 90,533 59,533 ryw 
299,751 6,196,805 2,605,192 202,093 (red) 217,477 (red) 
*St.0ss *Sos.365 ert ett + ie2.689 Taisiea citizen i 
$75,840,577 $52,932,526 $19,561,069 $ 2,076,413 $70,107,876 $38,608,533 $17,311,408 $ 5,747,196 $ 4,235,263 
@ Marquette Airlines ceased operations Aug. 14, 1940, when service was taken over by TWA. 
b Mail rate to : 
¢ Transferred eX +» -- a A surplus. 
ss Na 
‘ ma) —~ 
SUMMARY OF U. S. AIR TRANSPORT OPERATIONS FOR DECEMBER Re 
Cal 
(Compiled and Mileage Costs Computed from CAB Reports @) ing 
Avail. Seat Pass. Load Pianes Exp. & Frt. i Pass Mail Operating Operating Cost per b p ML = Total tion 
Miles Factor Operated L .-Miles elles Revenue Gasenee Mile Fi. Taxes) — d 
a eee ee , P . 499, 
Sa.sece 81 227,146 438,788,971» 1,131,780 ‘Sas,aei® *sjesv.sa7° %s,020'007 ° (73 ° Sanco rea) 37,058,908 an 
38.55% 14 19 $1,230, 123,281 69,198 200. 273,431 65 50,450 (red) 1,743,488 
49.15% 2 3,79 4,00. 24,288 4.68 19,806 (red) 173,778 All 
aeegce 8 iSoes 38818 aise Fe 
dere” 910 44,449 33.648 82,140 192,549 ‘32 20,444 (red) 6 mag 
49.21% 40 789.728 162,852 1,000,578 381,910 25 620,856 11,097,738 
Hus Sila a a 
aus 3 fess; © faszi «= S3'ass “Shoes, 28 73:987 °° “yehrae 
3a.s6ce $ 1331 16,1 29:870 ‘O88 ‘60 15,730 (re 2180 | 
29.62% 17 2 2 151,657 ‘61 324,158 ‘6s 36.240 (red) 2,933,708 | 
35.32% 19 1 9 43.537 181,787 290,364 ‘86 42.241 (red) _ 3,707,083 
45.11% 43 4 234/352 776.163 1,261,937 193 498,797 (red) 11,093,633 | 
sae A EM SO ef 
186,105 70,075,610 153,819,488 45.55% 351 726,047,866 1,918,303,078 $3,601,132 $ 1,610,299 $5,809,004 $6,401,016 $566,574 (red) $72,810,174 | 
. the CAB are subject to revision and year-end adjustment. ; HATI 
b operating divided by total piane miles; computed to nearest half-cent. Cost per mile figures refiect year-end adj s of incurred during year. 
¢ Mail rate to be determined by hearing cas. 
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NWHAT IS NAA? 


The National Aeronautic Association (N A A) is the largest and 
oldest aviation group in America. As the American representative 
of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale, it is the governing 
body for all sporting aviation in the United States. A non-profit 
and non-partisan organization, representing public interest in 
aviation, N A A forcefully and freely speaks its mind on aviation 
matters vital to every component of commercial air enterprise. 


Without accusation of self-interest, N A A is working for the 


NAA PROGRAM 


To make America First in the Air, the National Aeronautic Asso- 


welfare of every phase of aviation. 


ciation has developed a comprehensive program, foremost of 
which is collaboration with and for national defense; preservation 
of the integrity of civil aviation throughout the military crisis; 
and a continuing nation-wide campaign on behalf of the develop- 
The N A A program has re- 
ceived the commendation of Government and aviation officials 


ment and significance of aviation. 


everywhere, but the wholehearted support of every air-minded 
citizen is required to put this program over. 


YOU CAN HELP 

Everyone can share in this work by affiliating his or her interest 
with N A A and enlisting in the ranks of America’s oldest aviation 
association. Your membership fee is your contribution to the 
In addition to the know!- 


edge that you are participating in a program of vital importance 


advancement of American air progress. 


to the future of your country, you receive many tangible benefits 
through your N A A membership. 


MEMBERSHIP BENEFITS 


N A A members in return for their annual dues of $3.00, receive 
each month a copy of National Aeronautics, the association's of- 
ficial magazine, bringing to them authentic, interesting and be- 
hind-the-scenes news of aviation and N A A. In addition each 
member receives the handsome N A A emblem pin, membership 
card, and 5-color emblem decal, as well as a windshield sticker 
and the opportunity to subscribe to leading American aviation 
publications at greatly reduced rates. The facilities of National 
Headquarters, official N A A hotels, and the N A A touring serv- 


ice are available to all association members. 





National Aeronautics is the official monthly pub- 
lication of the National Aeronautic Association, carry- 
ing authoritative articles on aeronautical progress, avia- 
tion stories, human interest sketches on aviation leaders, 
and reports on N A A progress, plans and objectives. 
All regular members of the Association receive the 
magazine. 
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The Washington Newsletter of N A A, “covers 


the air front’’ with material specially prepared for the 
press, containing spot news, interpretations, reports con- 
cerning N A A activities, and National Headquarters 
observations on all phases of aviation. A 4-page sum- 
mary 52 times a year at an annual cost of only $2 to 


members; $3 to non-members. 




















You can help make America First in the Air...lend your support to the NAA pro- 
gram by Joining the National Aeronautic Association ... send your remittance to. . . 


jenna AERONAUTIC ASSOCIATION 


WILLARD HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. €. 
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MULTI-CONTACT 





> Breeze Multiple Circuit Electri- 
cal Connectors may be counted 
upon to make positive contacts 
quickly and dependably. Threaded 
couplings draw and secure pins and 
sockets together. Connectors are 
radio shielded, conform to Air 
Corps requirements. 














Like all Breeze products, Breeze 
Multiple Connectors are engineer- 
ed and manufactured to meet the 
highest standards of the aviation 
industry. 





At many vital 
points, Breeze 
Connectors facil- 
itate aircraft de- 
sign, installa- 
tion, and main- 
tenance. 














Execulives: Do You Know— 


What's Going On 
In Washington ? 


Activities of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and the National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion have multiplied to the point of bewilderment 
for a few executives lately. 

Unfortunately for themselves and their com- 

es, these few bewildered transport and manu- 
acturing executives don’t know what’s going on 
in Washington because they are failing to take 
advantage of the comprehensive summary offered 
Hy Ka a week by AMERICAN AVIATION 


» Priorities, price controls, training-in-industry, 
housing, export restrictions, certificates for plant 
expansion, government contracts to industry, air 

construction, pilot training, Congressional 
investigations, hearings and bills all are briefed 
and interpreted so completely that the President 
of one West Coast manufacturing firm last week 
described the service as “Wonderful—the most 
valuable publication coming to our plant.” 

Of course, the defense program is only part of 
the coverage. The DAILY is still the exclusive 
day-to-day reporter of CAB hearings, regulations, 
decisions; financial and traffic reports of the air- 
lines, manufacturing statistics, and SEC filings. 

Write for a week’s samples (no charge) on your 
company’s letterhead if you don’t already sub- 
scribe, or for new quantity rates if you do. 

AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY 
Earle Building, Washington 
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Aircraft Radio Engineer 
Joins Air Associates 


CHIEF engi- 
neer of Air As- 
sociates Inc.'s 
new radio divi- 
sion is E. P 
Gertsch, recently 
appointed, who 
will be located 
at the Glendale 
Cal., branch of 
the company 
where the new 
line of aircraft 
radio equipment 
is being manu- 
factured. Gertsch 
was graduated with a B.S. in electrical 
engineering from the University of Utah 
in 1930. He enrolled immediately in the 
student engineering course of RCA 
Manufacturing Co. and in the following 
year became a member of the company’s 
engineering staff. 

In subsequent years he worked in the 
aircraft radio division as radio beacon 
engineer, aircraft systems engineer, air- 
craft transmitter engineer and finally 
section engineer in charge of domestic 
aircraft transmitters. He left RCA to 
take his new duties at Air Associates. 





Gertsch 


Vaughan Named Director 

Guy W. Vaughan, president of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., was elected a director of 
Western Electric Co. Inc. at a recent 
board meeting. 





4. Airlines Form 


Air Cargo Ine. 
(Continued from page 1) 











poration to engage in the air cargo 
business.” 

Col. Gorrell did not define what 
was meant by the term “engage”— 
whether the corporation would 
operate planes and also handle 
ground collection and distribution 
facilities, or whether the latter 
would be turned over to another 
agency. 

“Within the near future, and cer- 
tainly upon the termination of the 
present war, the transportation of 
property by air will become a far 
greater industry,” he said. “Indeed, 
the essentials of this industry are 
being created now through the 
manufacture of huge bombers and 
the transportation under all weather 
conditions of tons of bombs. 

“The airlines of the U.S. are in- 
tent upon preparing for this great 
step forward in the development of 
civil transportation. Accordingly. 
they are immediately undertaking, 
through Air Cargo Inc., a compre- 
hensive study of all means for as- 
suring that this development will 
take place along the soundest lines 
for the good of the country.” There 

ill necessarily be an “extended” 
period of study, he added. 


Cargo Interests Encouraged 


Although L. O. Head, president of 
REA, stated that his company’s 
present operations are not affected 
by the CAB order, air cargo in- 
terests were inclined to believe that 
the Board’s action would encourage 
the activities of prospective new 
operators. 

Had REA been granted a “grand- 
father” certificate, in addition to 
being found an air carrier, some 
officials believe the airlines would 
have been reticent to have ever 
terminated their contracts with 

It is pointed out that, upon 


such termination, REA could have 
gone into business for itself, oper- 


ating aircraft over airline ee 
route in the US. 
Latest company to announce plans 

for a freight system was American 
Air Freight Corp., which has pro.~ 
posed three transcontinental route 
and a Great Lakes-Gulf line. Al 
interested in the ground end of the 
business is United States Freight 


every 






























Co., which employed Capt. Gif 
Robb Wilson as air freight con. 
sultant. Grover Loening, well. 
known aviation consultant, some 
time ago proposed an air cargo 
company which would be at least 
51% owned by the airlines. 


In finding REA an air carrier, the 
CAB decision pointed out that see. 
tion 1 (2) of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act defines an air carrier as “any 
citizen of the U.S. who undertakes 
whether directly or indirectly of 
by a lease or any other arrange. 
ment, te engage in air transportas 
tion: Provided, that the Authority 
may by order relieve air carrie 
who are not directly engaged in ¢ 
operation of aircraft in air tre 
portation from the provisions of 
Act to the extent and for s 
periods as may be in the publ 
interest.” 

REA ‘Indirectly’ Engaged 


The Board stated that it was 
the opinion that the definition i 
cludes a person engaged in ope! 
tions similar to those of REA. 
use of the word “indirectly” 
addition to the terms “directly” 
“by lease or any other a 
ment,” appears “to represent @ 
studied effort to make the scope of 
the definition extremely b 4 
CAB said. “While reference is 
in the definition to ‘carriage by aire 
craft’, there is no direct reference 
made to the ‘operation’ of aircraft, 

Although REA is an air carrier, see 
tion 401 (e) (1) of the Act does n 
require or authorize a certificate, Q 
continued. “Section 401 (e) (1) prom 
vides that upon the making of the requie 
site showing an applicant shall be givel 
a certificate authorizing it to engage & 
air transportation ‘between the terminal 
and intermediate points between whidi 
it . . . so continuously operated’ during 
the ‘grandfather’ period, and ‘with te 
spect to all classes of traffic for w 
authorization is sought except mail” 
explained. 

“We are of the opinion that the 
of the quoted phrases, by referring 
‘operations’ between terminal and in 
mediate points, contemplates physie 
operations directly conducted by an 
plicant in transportation between s 
points . . . The activities of the pres 
applicant have not been operations b 
tween terminal and intermediate poin 
in this sense. The actual physical ope 
eration of aircraft conducted in connect 
tion with the services rendered by appli- 
cant to the public is that of the airlines 
The only physical operations directly per- 
formed by the applicant are its pick-up 
and delivery functions.” 

The conclusion that section 401(e) 
does not include REA operations 

“is supported by the use in 
section of the phrase with respect to 
all classes of traffic for which au- 
thorization is sought, except mail;” 
the Board said. 

“If operations like the applicant's 
fall within the section, the Board in 
the light of the plain meaning of 
this language would have no alter- 
native but to authorize applicant to 
engage in the transportation of pas- 
sengers, if such a request were 
made. It would be absurd to attrib- 
ute such an intention to Congress 
and such a result is entirely incon- 
sistent with the general purposes of 
section 401(e) as we unders 
them.” 
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Official British Press Service Photograph of Destruction at Taranto 


“The Glenn Martin Bomber . . . has won its wings with distinc- 
tion... Beaverbrook showed me a cryptic cable he had re- 
ceived from a squadron-leader friend of his. The cable merely 
read, ‘Mr. Martin doing very nicely here. Did some boxing 
yesterday and won by a K. O.’”"——QUENTIN REYNOLDS, in 
Collier’s for January 25, 1941. 


Cablegrams are expensive; adjectives are luxuries. But in 
unadorned dispatches from the Mediterranean the Martin 
167-B4, which the R. A. F. has dubbed the “Maryland,” 
earns simple tribute from Britain’s fighting men. 


We read that the “Maryland” is “well suited to desert 
warfare.”’ And Britain’s enemies fall back in confusion from 
bomb-shattered strongholds in Northern Africa. 


“A Glenn Martin bomber is credited with taking the 
Taranto pictures.”” And a round-up broadcaster from Cairo 
tells of an airplane which rode over the angry, awakened 
Italian naval base in the wake of British bombers and 
roared away with pictures of the ruin below, while pursuit 
craft and anti-aircraft snapped at its tail. 





That cablegram above—it is an example of terse report- 
ing; a thumbnail story of a bomber that can turn and fight 
like a pursuit ship. 


And of vital importance is the fact that several hundred 
of these bombers have been sent into the war zones. To 
produce them Martin broke a world record of construction, 
built a 440,000-square-foot plant addition in 77 days, flew 
the first ship in six months and turned out the first order of 
more than a hundred in ten months. “Mr. Martin’’ is 
indeed ‘‘doing very nicely.” 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD., U. 8S. A. 
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Separate Air Force 
(Continued from page 3) 











of the combined Axis countries 
would be a very material threat to 
peace on the western hemisphere. 
“The clearest lesson which has 
been written in the skies concerning 
the bomber in recent air warfare is 
the fact that range is of tremendous 
importance.” The authors believe 
that within three to five years there 
is “every possibility” that the needed 
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B-19 Ready Soon 

Douglas Aircraft Co. announced on 
Mar. 17 that the 82-ton B-19 bomber 
soon would be rolled out for exten- 
sive tests before its delivery to the 
Army Air Corps. Successful instal- 
lation of the five-ton landing gear was 
revealed, although “problems never 
before encountered” were involved in 





the gear’s design and construction. 








range of bombers must be between 
8,000 and 12,000 miles. 

“This requires an air vessel of 
tremendous size measured by our 
present standards. The largest pro- 
duction bombers at the present time 
do not exceed 60,000 pounds in 
weight. The 10,000-mile bomber 
will of necessity be an airplane of 
100,000 pounds with some as large 
as 200,000 pounds.” 

“Our heavy bombers will be 
larger, many times larger than any 
airplane which as yet has been seen 
in the world. The 40,000-pound 
Flying Fortress will grow into a 
giant of 200,000 or more oo of 
intricate machinery ; 

Other observations are: 

“The recent wars in Europe, as 
well as the earlier struggles in 
Spain and China, demonstrated con- 
clusively that although quite a few 
planes can be brought down by anti- 
aircraft artillery, the only sure way 
to destroy an air force is with fighter 
aviation. A bigger and better air 
force is the only effective answer to 
opposing air power. 

“Germany found that the nation 
which builds the greatest air force 
first, probably will be able to con- 
quer Europe. It may be that the 
next national determination will be 
that the nation which produces one 
thousand 10,000-mile bombers first 
will be able to conquer or save the 
world.’ 

“It is possible to build an air force 
purely defensive in character, con- 
sisting entirely of fighter aviation, on 
the theory that if a nation has 
enough fighter aircraft it can pre- 
vent the incursion of bombardment 
aviation. 

“It will be an unfortunate day for 
national defense and therefore for 
the safety of our country, if we 
ever permit the pilot standard to be 
lowered, if we relax the require- 
ments, if we ever treat the pilots as 
other than professional, if we ever 
require of him any but the highest 
standards of performance and effi- 
ciency.’ 
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New Radio Developments 


NEW developments in 
aircraft radio have been 
announced as follows 

(1) Air Associates 
Inc., Bendix, N. J., has 
introduced this BR-3 
lightplane receiver 
which features only one 
connection—the antenna 
binding post. No other a 
connections are needed 
because both A and B 
batteries and receiving 
chassis are contained in 
the one case measuring 
412 by 334 by 734”. Complete with head- 
phones, batteries and shock mounts, the 
receiver weighs less than 5 Ibs. 

(2) This compact little unit, the BR-3T, 
by Air Associates, is said to be the small- 
est lightplane receiver-transmitter on the 
market which will equal the performance 
of two-way systems five times its size. 
Complete unit, ready for operation, 
weighs 1042 ounces. 

(3) Heath Co., Benton Harbor, Mich 
is offering this new 5 by 6 by 4%” set 
for lightplanes which has an instant 
switch from beam frequency to control 
tower, eliminating need for changing 
tuning dial. All batteries are enclosed 
and there is just one wire to attach in 
the 6-lb. unit. Price, $39.50, C. O. D. 

(4) Airguide Inc., Islip Airport, Islip, 
L. IL, N. Y¥., has announced the D-6A 
transmitter and D-4A transmitter, both 
depicted by this photo. Both units are 
of the same dimensions, 6% by 54% by 
356” and the panels are alike in appear- 
ance. The D-6A is dynamotor powered 
weighs 12 Ibs. 5 oz., and is priced at 
$137.50. The D-4A is dry battery 
powered, weighs 11 Ibs. 2 oz., and is 
priced at $104.50. 

(5) This photo depicts Airguide’s 12R 
receiver and the BR-1 receiver. Panels 
and dimensions (6%% by 542 by 356”) are 
the same. Model 12R is dynamotor 
powered, weighs 11 Ibs., and is priced at 
$94. Model BR-1 is dry battery powered, 
the batteries being self contained; weight 
is 5 lIbs.; price, $50. Both models have 
interfone connections. 

(6) A photo of Airguide’s models TR-1 
and TR-2 receiver-transmitter models, 
both having the same dimensions, 7 by 
558 by 634”. The TR-1 is dry battery 
powered; weight, 15 lIbs.; price, $239. 
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The TR-2 is dynamotor powered, weighs 
1642 Ibs., and is priced at $319. 

(7) Air Associates Inc., Bendix, N. J. 
has developed types AR12 and AR24 auto- 
matic antenna systems to provide a means 
for ejecting and retracting an antenna 
while simultaneously furnishing the oper- 
ator an indication of the length of an- 
tenna in use. The component parts of 
the system are shown. 

(8) The antenna reel and driving motor 
of Air Associates’ system which consists 
of four basic units: the AR12-1 antenna 
reel, AR12-2°fairlead switch assembly, 
AR12-3 synchronous indicator, and AR- 
12-4 control box. The system is said t 
possess many advantages for military 
operations. Weight of the entire system 
is approximately 9 Ibs. 

(9) Sentinel Radio Corp., Evanston, 
Ili., has introduced a new dual-purpose 
portable radio for use in aircraft as @ 
receiver of control tower beam signals 
on the high wave (140 to 410 kc.) band. 
Operating on self-contained batteries as 
well as AC/DC current, the unit has 4 
filter switch which cuts down volume of 
beam signal to permit audible reception 
of weather reports, etc. List price com- 
plete with batteries is $44.95. 

(10) This is the new dual radio switch- 
board developed by United Air Lines and 
now installed on all United Mainliners 
which makes the complete radio facilities 
of the transport available merely by the 








flicking of switches. Tocated on the 
control column, the switchboard is 
arranged that all controls can be operated | 
by one pilot in any combination without 
change of volume or facilities in the 
headphones of the other pilot. Above 
the panel is the new Bendix automatic 


direction finder azimuth indicator now | 


installed on all Mainliners. 








MAN MADE HURRICANE .. . this stationary 1000 
h.p. motor drives a 4 bloded propeller at the end 
of Vultee’s power tunnel to create wind blasts 
post the engine actually under test. 


Engine being tested on a ‘*mock-up"’ of actual 
engine mount, wing fuselage section of the 
model in which it will be used. At left is the 
test control room, where delicate instruments re- 
cord performance under every flight condition 


*Early in 1941, Vultee becomes one of the 
first aircraft manufacturers to complete its 
current expansion program, representing an 
increase in plant area of 1300%. 


WW A 
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NEW VULTEE DEVELOPMENT 


‘te ciel he Voce - vasrir 


Trme_ is the essence. “Get ‘em into the Blue” for National Defense... 
faster. But plant expansion alone is not enough. Engineering methods 
must also be streamlined to hasten the flow of airplanes from the drawing 


board to final delivery. 


Important in this is Vultee’s new engine test tunnel... first and only one of 
its kind in the United States...in which actual flight conditions of a FULL 
SCALE engine installation are simulated, and performance proved in relation 
to a specific model, before the motor meets the airframe on the assembly 
line. Months of delay in getting into production are telescoped into hours 
by coordinated activity. 

Streamlined engineering methods, high speed machinery and equipment, 
new manufacturing methods, plus expanded facilities," are widening the 
bottleneck ... will enable Vultee to multiply deliveries 10 times in ‘41... 
into the Blue... off the production line... into the sky. 


Stinson Aircraft, a division of Vultee, is now ready with its new 
commercial 90 H .P. “Stinson Voyager”... offering greatly in- 
creased performance. Write Stinson for complete information. 


VULTEE AIRCRAFT, INC. 


\ VULTEE FIELD, CALIFORNIA + NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


STINSON AIRCRAFT 
-_ . WAYNE MICHIGAN 
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Rate of 8,500 High-Power Aircraft Engines 
a Month by Apr. ’42 Seen as Output Soars 


Feb. Production of 
Wright, P&W, Allison 
Advances to New Peak 


U S. AIRCRAFT engine produc- 
*tion in February reached a new 
record with an estimated output of 
2,600 high-power units, approxi- 
mately 200 more than were turned 
out during the preceding month, ac- 
cording to the Aviation News Com- 
mittee of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, which made a survey 
of the three principal manufacturers 
—Wright Aeronautical, Pratt & 
Whitney and Allison. 

At the outbreak of war in Sept. 
1939, the combined output of the 
same three producers was between 
200 and 300 engines a month, and 
in Sept. 1940 but 1,500 engines a 
month. With new facilities coming 
into use, between 3,500 and 3,700 
units will probably be manufactured 
during July 1941. Should July’s 
estimate be attained, enough engines 
will be turned out each month to 
power at least 1,800 military planes, 
ranging from single-engined pursuit 
craft to four-engined bombers, the 
Chamber said. 

Largest producer in February, ac- 
cording to horsepower, was Wright, 
which turned out about 1,210,000 
hp., compared with 1,100,000 hp. the 
month previous. Pratt & Whitney’s 
February output was 1,000,000 hp., 
while Allison is reported to have 
completed about 400 of its liquid- 
cooled units, an increase of 50 over 
January’s production. 

Only last August, Allison’s engine 
output was placed at 73 a month. 
Substantially all of the firm’s cur- 
rent production is rated at 1,090 
hp., but this is being converted into 
models which are designed to de- 
liver 1,150 hp. With plans for an 
output of 1,000 units a month by 
the end of the year, Allison current- 
ly holds Army orders of $200,000,000 
for engines designed for installation 
in the Curtiss P-40, Bell Airacobra, 
Lockheed P-38 and North American 
NA-73. 

Pratt & Whitney expects to raise 
its output to 1,500,000 hp. a month 
by July and 2,000,000 hp. a month 
by the end of the year, while 


Wright, whose new Lockland, O., 
plant is expected to begin turning 
out engines in June, is looking for- 
ward to further increases from a 
projected 1,750,000 hp. in May. When 
in full production, the $37,000,000 
Lockland plant will turn out 1,000 
Cyclones a month. By mid-summer, 
the three major manufacturers 
should approximate 3,700,000 hp. a 
month. 





Knudsen Issues Figures 


Total number of airplane en- 
gines produced by American 
manufacturers in February was 
3,470, according to William S. 
Knudsen, director of the Office 
of Production Management. Of 
this figure, which includes en- 
gines of medium and low power 
as well as the high-power Alli- 
son, Pratt & Whitney and Wright 
output, 2,767 went to the Army 
and Navy and Great Britain. 











By Apr. 1942, when Ford, Packard, 
Studebaker and Buick will all be 
producing aircraft engines at near 
peak capacity in their new plants, 
engines will be turned out at the 
rate of 8,500 units a month, or 
around 100,000 a year, according to 
present plans. 

eee 


Ford Output May 
Start This Month 


With 4,236 Pratt & Whitney 18- 
cylinder Double Wasps, plus spares, 
called for in its $122,323,020 govern- 
ment - contract, and _ construction 
work on its new factory far ahead 
of schedule, Ford officials have pre- 
dicted that their first aircraft engine 
will be produced in April, with an 
output of 16 units a day possible 
by June if present progress is main- 
tained. About half of the machines, 
tools and fixtures necessary to equip 
the $21,000,000 Dearborn plant are 
on hand, many of them having been 
turned out in the company’s own 
tool shop. Normally a 14-month 
job, the Ford engine plant has gone 
up in six months. Peak output of 
500 aircraft engines a month may be 
expected by December. 











Packard Building 
Engines by Hand 


Without waiting for completion of 
its new plant in Detroit, Packard is 
building a small number of Rolls- 
Royce Merlin liquid-cooled engines 
by hand and expects to have some 
ready by July. Packard, which 
hoids contracts for 9,000 Merlins, 
6,000 for Great Britain and 3,000 for 
US., is finding tooling operations 
considerably more difficult than are 
Ford, Studebaker and Buick, which 
will build radial engines of domes- 
tic design. Volume production will 
begin late in the fall. 


Few Engines From 
Buick This Year 


Buick Motor Division of General 
Motors Corp. will probably require 
another nine months to build and 
tool its $31,000,000 aircraft engine 
plant at Melrose Park, Chicago, with 
only a nominal number of units ex- 
pected to be delivered this year. 
However, General Motors officials 
have asserted that Buick will be 
turning out 500 engines a month 
by Apr. 1942. Present orders for 
Pratt & Whitney 1,200-hp. engines 
total approximately $36,000,000, with 
additional contracts expected to in- 
crease the figure to $94,000,000. 


No Studebaker Output 
Expected During 1941 


Studebaker’s $50,000,000 aircraft 
engine facility expansion at South 
Bend, Ind., Ft. Wayne, Ind. and 
Chicago, Ill., has barely gotten under 
way. No production on the firm’s 
$33,000,000 order for Wright “2600” 
engines is expected for the next 
nine months. Ultimate monthly 
output of between 500 and 750 en- 
gines is contemplated. 
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New P & W Unit 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. recently completed 
the last of four new factory buildings 
which have been added to its engine 
manufacturing facilities at E. Hartford. 
Conn., in less than two years. The new 
addition has a floor area of nearly 400,000 
sq. ft., bringing P&W’s total factory floor 
space’ to approximately 1,600,000 sq. ft. 
Indicative of the size of the expansion 
which the engine division has undergone 
is the fact that the new building is the 
same size as the entire Pratt & Whitney 
plant of two years ago. 


Wright Test Hangar 


Wright Aeronautical Corp. has started 
construction of a $100,000 test hangar at 
its Caldwell, N. J., airport, according to 
Myron B. Gordon, vice-president and 
general manager. The new unit will be 
placed in operation late this spring. 

Of all-metal construction and compris- 
ing a floor area of 15,600 sq. ft., the hangar 
will be used to house the small fleet of 
specially designed “‘test” planes employed 
by Wright in testing Cyclone and Whirl- 
wind engines. 


Graham-Paige Gets Order 


Graham-Paige Motors Corp., Detroit, 
has received a contract approximating 
$10,000,000 from Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. for connecting rods to be used in 
the Cyclone engines to be manufactured 
at Wright’s new Lockland, O., plant. 
Wright recently closed contracts whereby 
Eaton Manufacturing Co. will supply 
propeller shafts; Ohio Crankshaft Co., 
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crankshafts; and Otis Elevator Co.., crank. 
cases. Hudson Motor Car Co. will prob. 
ably supply pistons and rocker arms 
Contract to Kinner 

Kinner Motors Inc., Glendale, Cal.. has 
received an order from Ryan Aeronauti. 
cal Co. for an undisclosed number o 
160-hp. radial engines costing approxi 
mately $950,000. The engines will be in. 
stalled in the new Ryan ST-3 traines 
being built for the Army Air Corps 

Whirlwinds to Brewster 

Approximately $1,125,000 worth of 
Wright Whirlwind engines to be used in 
the construction of bombers at the new 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. plant at 
Johnsville, Pa., have been delivered. Be- 
tween $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 worth will 
be on hand by the time the $2,000.00 
Brewster factory begins turning out 
planes in mid-July. 


Drafting Course Offered 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corp.. E. Hartford, Conn 
in collaboration with the University of 
Connecticut, is now offering an eight 
weeks’ course in drafting to meet the 
demand for workers trained in this field. 
Instruction is being supplied jointly by 
Pratt & Whitney and the university, and 
includes courses in mechanical drawing, 
metallurgy, mathematics and shop 
theory. 

While in full-time attendance for @ 
hours a week during the course, the 
student will receive 50 cents an hour. 
Upon graduation and qualification as a 
junior draftsman, he will be employed 
in the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft engineer- 
ing department at a minimum salary of 
$120 a month. 





Wright Aero Opens School 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. has opened 
a training school for machinists at 
Middletown, O., to provide workers for 
the engine plant now under construction 
at Lockland, it was announced recently. 


Packard Data Issued 

Packard Aircraft Motor Division of 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
has issued the following current infor 
mation for AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY. 

M. M. Gilman, president; J. G. Vincent, 
vice president of engineering; G. T 
Christopher, vice president of manufat- 
turing; J. H. Marks, vice president of 
purchases; G. H. Brodie, sales; R. ™ 
Brown, factory manager: W. R. Griswold, 
chief engineer; R. N. DuBois, chief tet 
engineer: W. N. DeWald, chief inspector, 
P. Dumas, service manager. 


Burklyn Corp. Formed 

Formation of Burklyn Corp. to act @% 
manufacturers’ agents in the aircraft and 
industrial fields on the Pacific coast was 
announced recently by the organizers 
Edward Burke and Ted Lynn. Both 
Burke and Lynn are former officers of 
Aircraft Accessories Corp., Burke having 
recently resigned as vice-president in 
charge of sales. Headquarters of the 
new firm have been established at 721 
S. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Cal. 


Square D Names Carbonara 
Square D Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment of Victor Carbonara as vice- 
president. Carbonara has for years held 
the position as chief production engineer 
and works manager for Kollsman Air- 
craft Instrument Division. 
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_ IT PAID 
-—< 7 PIONEER > Sq 
Wee... seeing men, using private capital, gave to | 


a American motor and airplane manufacturers 
an exhaust manifold system that can hold the 
fire of 2000 horsepower engines. 

Out of the hardships of peace-time pioneering 
came Solar exhaust manifolds to transplant 
their reliability in American-made commercial 
ESTABLISHED 1927 _ airliners to the fighting air forces of the U.S.A. 


— 





THE Ve¢a 35, (A.T.c.) an all-metal, low-wing, primary—secondary trainer, 
offers numerous exclusive advantages to both students and schools. 


VEGA AIRPLANE COMPANY © BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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Government Pleas 


End Two Strikes 


APPEALS BY Robert Patterson, as- 
sistant secretary of War, and Sidney Hill- 
man, associate director general of the 
Office of Production Management, re- 
cently halted strikes at Wright Field, 
Dayton, O., and the Edgewater, N. J., 
plant of Aluminum Company of America. 

The 17-day jurisdictional strike which 
had tied up work on the Air Corps’ $1,- 
550,000 expansion project at Wright Field 
ended Mar. 21 after Patterson urged union 
officials to act as “patriotic Americans” 
and warned that further delay would 
seriously cripple the defense program. 
Four hundred AFL unionists, whose work 
stopped construction of a new wind 
tunnel, torque stand, aircraft radio lab- 
oratory, administration building and 
dynamometer laboratory, returned to 
their jobs. Four electricians, members 
of the CIO, whose presence caused the 
walkout, were permitted to continue 
working. 

President Roosevelt had previously con- 
demned the strike and referred to it as 
a type of jurisdictional dispute which 
might lead to formation of a new na- 
tional labor mediation board, an action 
which has since been taken. 

Strike of 3,000 workers at the Edge- 
water plant of Aluminum Company of 
America ended the day following settle- 
ment of the Wright Field dispute as CIO 
unionists, heeding Hillman’s plea, voted 
to return to their jobs pending the out- 
come of negotiations. The walkout. 
which had been called in a dispute over 
interpretation of an agreement govern- 
ing overtime at the plant, held up pro- 
duction of rivets, tubing and sheeting 
for airplane wings and fuselages. 

Meanwhile, a strike by 350 of 421 
workers at Harvill Aircraft Die Casting 
Corp., Los Angeles, threatened southern 
California’s aircraft production. Major 
supplier of aircraft die castings on the 
west coast, Harvill had been turning out 
30,000 die castings daily for Consolidated, 
Douglas, Boeing, Lockheed, North Ameri- 
can, Northrop, Ryan, Vultee and others. 
The strikers were reported to have de- 
manded an increase in minimum pay 
from 50 to 75 cents an hour. 

LaMotte T. Cohu, general manager of 
Northrop Aircraft Inc., stated that lay- 
offs at his plant would be necessary if the 
Harvill walkout continued, and asserted 
that “the strike was shrewdly delivered 
to do the most possible damage to the 
aircraft industry of the region.” 

Chairman Martin Dies of the Commit- 
tee to Investigate Un-American Activi- 
ties, charged in the House that the strike 
was part of a vast sabotage program be- 
ing carried out by Communists. In 
reply, Edward T. Cheyfitz, national ex- 
ecutive secretary of the CIO Die Casters 
Union, insisted that the company was 
refusing to negotiate and appealed to 
President Roosevelt to have the govern- 
ment take immediate possession of the 
plant. 

In Washington, Rep. Vinson told the 
House Judiciary Committee that strikes 
in defense industries had cost enough 
man-hours of labor to manufacture 325 
modern bombers and asked for quick 
Congressional approval of legislation to 
eliminate such stoppages. Citing the 
Harvill strike Merrill C. Meigs, chief of 
the aircraft section of the OPM, in- 
formed the same committee that recent 
labor difficulties had forced the OPM 
to revise its aircraft production schedule 
downward. 


NLRB Elections 


Meanwhile, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board certified the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO) as sole barvain- 
ing agency of production and mainte- 
nance employes at Stinson Aircraft Di- 
vision of Vultee Aircraft Inc., Wayne, 
Mich., where the union was favored by 
a 141 to seven vote. The CIO apparently 
won another NRLB election at North 
American Aviation Inc., Inglewood, Cal.. 
as an uncertified tabulation showed 








American Aviation for 


Vega Works Manager 

Appointment of Walter Wollaston, for 
many years general production super- 
intendent of Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co. of Muskegon, Mich., as works man- 
ager of Vega Airplane Co., Burbank, Cal.. 
was announced recently by H. E. Ryker 
vice president. 





3.045 votes for the CIO and 2,973 for the 
AFL. A previous election, in which 986 
voted for neither union, had been in- 
conclusive. The CIO was also certified 
as bargaining agency at B. H. Aircraft 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y.. where 
workers recently won wage increases. 

A run-off election is scheduled among 
employes of Menasco Manufacturing 
Co., Los Angeles, to determine AFL or 
CIO representation, a previous ballot 
Jan. 31 having shown 200 votes for the 
UAW-CIO, 190 for the AFL, and 16 for 
neither. A labor board election will also 
be held shortly among employes of Re- 
public Aircraft Products Division of Avi- 
ation Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


Awards for Aircraft 


Expansion Announced 


CONTRACTS FOR expansion of air- 
craft facilities totaling more than $12,- 
000,000 and letters of intent for an 
additional $17,000,000 were announced 
recently by the War and Navy Depts. 

Largest contract went to Munitions 
Manufacturing Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., wholly-owned subsidiary of Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., for 
the manufacture of aircraft cannon. 
Approximately $4.000,000 of the $7,255,- 
000 award will be used for the pur- 
chase, in the name of the government. 
of machinery, tools and machine tool 
equipment to be used in connection 
with the order. The machinery and 
equipment will be made available to 
the firm on a rental basis, the War 
Dept. declared. 

Other contracts announced by the 
War Dept. were $3,739,000 to Cleveland 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland, O., for 
expansion of its Cleveland plant to 
manufacture aircraft struts and other 
parts; and $1,500,000 to Republic Air- 
craft Products Division of Aviation 
Corp., Detroit, Mich, for the construc- 
tion of a new plant, and machinery 
and equipment to manufacture hard- 
ened and ground aircraft precision 
Parts. 

Navy Dept. awards were $567,000 to 
Rohr Aircraft Corp. for additional 
facilities at its Chula Vista, Cal., plant, 
the expansion to include approximately 
130,000 sq. ft. of new manufacturing 
area and installation of machinery and 
equipment for the production of air- 
craft engine nacelle assemblies; $380,000 
to Woodward Governor Co., Rockford. 
Tll., for expansion; including acquisi- 
tion and installation of additional ma- 
chinery and equipment for the manu- 
facture of aircraft propeller parts; and 
$130,000 to M. B. Manufacturing Co. 
Inc., New Haven, Conn., for construc- 
tion of additional plant area and ac- 
quisition of machinery and equipment 
for the manufacture of aircraft engine 
parts. The latter contract replaces an 
earlier award for $96,000. 

A Defense Plant Corp. agreement 
with Brewster Aeronautical Corp. for 
$2,000,000 for the construction of a 
plant at Johnsville, Pa., and the ac- 
quisition of necessary machinery and 
equipment was also announced by the 
Navy Dept. The factory will build 
dive bombers. 

Letters of intent have been accepted 
by Fisher Body Division of General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit, Mich., for $6.875,000 
for expansion of its Memphis, Tenn., 
plant to manufacture bomber parts 
for the government’s Kansas City as- 
sembly plant; and bv Ford Motor Co., 
Detroit, for $10,988,692 for a plant at 
Ypsilanti, Mich., to manufacture parts 
for Consclidated heavy bombers, which 
will be assembled at Ft. Worth. Tex. 














April 1, 1941 
Exclusive 
Statistics Backl 
Current Statistics on Backlogs, 
~~ Production Areas, , Employ ment 
The following exclusive figures were gathered and compiled by the staff 
of American Aviation Associates Inc. The information is based on officia 
announcements or on reiiable estimates. Other such summaries appeared in 
American Avration for Nov. 1, Nov. 15 and Dec. 1, 1940 
Report Production Area Em- 
Company as of Backlog Sq. Ft. ployes 
Adel Precision Products ...3/1 $1,500, 35,000 440 
Aerco Corp. ... heen .-2/5 pay Ph ree : 96 
Aero Supply Mfg. Co sare ae = =——S—«O HI GP = 
Aeronca Aircraft .3/1 750,000 45,000 340 
Air Associates 2/20 4,000,000 100,000 750 
Aircraft Accessories 1/20 1,600,000 46,000 400 
Allison Division 3/13 190.100,000* 1,500,000 11,000 
Beech Aircraft ae Ty | 24,000,000 300,000 2,609 
Bell Aircraft 3/11 62,500,000 494,000 5,500 
Bellanca Aircraft .3/12 2,500, 66,000 190 
Bendix Aviation ‘ mY, | 200,000,000 2,950,000 21,000 
Bendix Radio ...... .3/1 24,000, 125,000 19,000 
Boeing Aircraft ~-/1 188,500, 1,000,000 9,000 
Breeze Corp. ..3/1 12,020,019 278,000 1,430 
Brewster Aeronautical . 3/1 107,000,000 830,000 7,900 
Buick Motor Division --3/13 GR Seeeee e = —ssocccccces = —( (i wns 
Cessna Aircraft : coot 26,000,000 260,000 1,600 
Chandler-Evans Co. cee 1,300,000 12,000 140 
Columbia Aircraft oooW/iS 3,500,000 58,000 200 
Consolidated Aircraft .3/3 315,000,000 3,000,000 © 16,500 
Continental Motors ..3/3 61,550,000 ' 840,000 3,800 
Culver Aircraft .........--seeees 3/6 295,465 93,000 300 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. a 600,000,000 4.636.000 31,236 
C-W Airplane Division’ ...... * eres 836,000 12,200 
Curtiss Propeller ............-. |) hha 1,000,000 3,097 
Douglas Aircraft .... .-3/1 348,064,204 1,306,800 22,727 
Engineering & Research .', Berrer TT Te 74.000 400 
Fairchild Aircraft ...... .3/1 9,650,200 129,700 1,223 
Fisher Body Division ...... ..3/13 RRS 
Fleetwings ......... ..3/1 15,000,000 180,000 1,183 
Ford Motor Co. ...... - --a/2 122,323,020 =e i enna 
General Motors Corp. .. . 3/13 ,000,000*.5 6... eee 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp an ~ <ceneeees —— 8=Sstésen 
Grumman Aircraft .. .3/12 69,000,000 35,000 2,250 
Hamilton Standard ; nn. “aseenemien 500,000 3,700 
Hardman Aircraft Products ....3/l 1,000,000 70,000 365 
Harvill Aircraft Die — 640,000 65,000 362 
Hayes Industries .... ..3/17 _— 8 8=« beeen wi 
Hayes Manufacturing ..3/1 5,509,000 450,900 500 
Interstate Aircraft 3/1 1,000,000 50,000 520 
Jack-Heintz Inc. 3/4 5.000.009 90,090 350 
Kellett Autogiro .-3/1 2,100,000 45,000 30) 
Kinner Motors .. .- 3/5 1,009,000 40.000 160 
Liberty Aircraft Products - 3,500,000 65,000 600 
Lockheed Aircraft ... ..3/1 187,926,404 1,809,027 18,758 
Luscombe Airplane . -2/26 100,000 30,000 75 
Lycoming Division 3/1 16,000,000 317,000 2.000 
McDonnell Aircraft 3/4 3,389,000 38,000 140 
Glenn L. Martin Co. .2/25 350,000,000 1,560,000 17,000 
Menasco Manufacturing .3/13 4,050,000 103,000 720 
North American Aviation .2/1 201,400,000 915,000 9,240 
Northrop Aircraft 3/3 32,000,000 309,000 2,300 
Packard Motor Car Co 3/4 217,000,000 460,000 1,400 
Pioneer Parachute 3/1 1,000,000 44,000 210 
Piper Aircraft ....... .-d/1 200,000 180,000 1,100 
Porterfield Aircraft .-3/4 231,000 76,000 85 
Pratt & Whitney ..... << «anaes 1,600,000 13,000 
Ranger Aircraft Engines .3/1 7,250,000 108,000 600 
Republic Aviation < -a/i 61,500,000 230,000 2,500 
Ss ey 4,500,000 175,000 600 
Ryan Aeronautical .-3/l 10,500,000 241,000 1,650 
hts weed ees cceenes 2/27 3,873,000 114,000 829 
Southern Aircraft ...... en 60 watiiuewes 20,000 30 
Meartem AWGTETG ......cccccesses 3/1 1,866,000 80,000 250 
Reery GeEOROOMO ......cccceccce 3/5 30,000,000 300,000 1,900 
Stearman Alrcraft .............. 3/5 17,500,000 750,000 2,500 
OSS 3/1 es §€§ seca 8 8 | 
Switlik Parachute .............. 3/1 2,500,000 80,000 300 
Taylorcraft Aviation ............ 3/5 369,587 800 363 
Thompson Products Inc. ..3/1 18,000,000 2 150,000 2,500 
Timm Aijircraft ... esiekeee 3/4 850,000 55,000 260 
United Aircraft Corp. § D  gauiaa 3/1 445,000,000 2,470,000 21,900 
United Aircraft Products ........ 2/26 6,590,634 72,000 1,003 
CE EE. acccnesovcescceess 3/1 74,000,000 1,271,317 4,832 
Vought-Sikorsky  .............s+. | Serene 70,000 5,200 
_  “S Te 3/1 94,000,000 1,500,000 8,000 
Pe 8 6‘“‘nekee ee 98,960 310 
Warner Aircraft .........-cese.:; 3/1 1,750,000 33,000 165 
Wright Aeronautical ............ e060 ‘wahadauten 2,800,000 15,939 
NOTES: ‘Includes aero contracts and otherwise. *Aero contracts. 
3% General Motors backlog figures from annual report; believed to include 
cost of plants. ‘Includes all consolidated divisions and subsidiaries. 
5 Includes 1,500,000 sq. ft. uncovered. * Curtiss-Wright Corp. consolidated; 
includes Wright Aeronautical Corp. ‘Includes the three Curtiss-Wright 
Airplane Divisions—Buffalo, Columbus, St. Louis. *®Aero contracts; in- 
cludes Rochester Products Division. *Includes the three divisions— 
oe Standard Propellers, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, Vought-Sikorsky 
Aircraft 
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Lane to Aircraft Accessories 


Appointment of James A. Lane, form- 
erly Pacific coast manager of Holly 
Sugar Co., as sales engineer for Aircraft 
Accessories Corp. was announced re- 
cently by Randolph C. Walker, presi- 
dent. Lane has had long experience with 
coast companies, including Oliver United 
Filters Inc. and other manufacturers of 
specialized machinery and equipment. 


National Aviation Elects 

National Aviation Corp. on Mar. 
elected the following officers: 

Frank F. Russell, president; William 
A. M. Burden, vice-president; Stephen 
F. Christy, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer; James P. Cutter, treasurer. 

Langbourne M. Williams Jr., president 
and director of Freeport Sulphur Co. and 
Cuban-American Manganese Corp., was 
elected a director of the organization 
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Whiting Corp. Forms 


Aviation Depa rtment 


WHITING Corp., Harvey, Ill.. manu- 
facturer of railroad maintenance equip- 
ment, has expanded its activities to in- 
clude aircraft products, according to 
5s. H. Hammond, vice president. H. W. 
Anderson, former chief of the Air Carrier 
Inspection Section of the CAA, joined 
the firm the first of the year to take 
charge of the aviation department. 

Some of the products to be supplied 
to the aviation industry will consist of 
modifications of equipment used in other 
fields. These include power hammers, 
turntables, rotary shears, portable jacks, 
welding equipment, cranes and stamp- 
ing trimmers. Bomb hoists, designed to 
lift 2,000 Ibs. in regular service, are 
already being manufactured for Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp. 


American Aviation for April l, 194] 


Freeman Aircraft to Build 


New Plant in Santa Monica 
FREEMAN Aijircraft Co. plans to con- 
struct a new airplane plant on a six-acre 
site in Santa Monica, Cal., for the pro- 
duction of a twin-engine, all-metal mono- 
plane for the Navy, according to Roland 
A. Freeman, former experimental divi- 
sion chief of Barkley-Grow Aircraft 
Corp., Detroit, and head of the newly- 
formed organization. 

Engineering and experimental depart- 
ments of the company are now located in 
a part of the building occupied by Water- 
man Airplane Corp. in Santa Monica. 
Freeman states that he already holds 
tentative Navy contracts for his plane, 
which is designed to have a top speed 
of 325 mph. Utilizing a tricycle land- 
ing gear, it is intended for use in naval 
carrier operations and as a scout bomber. 
Freeman anticipates ultimate production 
of one plane a day. 








[ Manufacturing] 4l 


U. S. Aireraft Production 


{ Of the January total, 957 were delivered to the Army, Navy 

Jan. 1,036 and British; 26 to commercial airlines 
. _ Of the February total, 879 were delivered to the Army, Navy 
k eb. 972 and British; remainder to other governments and commercial 


airlines. 


(Figures released by Office of Production Management 
commercial craft only.) 





Habegger to Board 

James H. Habegger, formerly associ- 
ated with Oliver United Filters Inc., has 
been elected to the board of directors of 
Aircraft Accessories Corp. and appointed 
treasurer of the company. 


Frederic Leggett Retires 


Frederic H. Leggett, treasurer and 
director of Western Electric Co., Inc., 
retired Apr. 1 and was succeeded in the 
former post by George B. Proud, formerly 
assistant treasurer. 








include military and heavy 


Holloway Becomes Publicity 
Chief for Lockheed, Vega 


Bert W. Holloway, former publicity 
executive with Universal and Paramount 
Studios, recently was named publicity 
manager for Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and 
Vega Airplane Co., according to Leonard 
K. Schwartz, director of public relations. 

Maxwell Stiles, former Los Angeles 
sports writer, continues in the Lockheed 
and Vega employ as assistant publicity 
manager. 


SPECIFY THE NEW TURCO PLAUDIT for faster, safer, cleaning of camouflage paint. 
Turco Plaudit is a neutral, liquid cleaning compound of amazing penetrating and 
emulsifying power. Yet paint, rubber, aluminum and other fine surfaces are all safe 
with its non-corrosive action. Economical and easy to use, it is miscible in water or 


solvents. After applying Turco Plaudit, rinse-water sheets off of the ship’s surfaces. 

Dry polishing is unnecessary. No gloss or reflectivity is developed on the camouflage 

paint ...a consideration of the utmost importance in war-zone flying operations. 
Write Turco For Authoritative Information on This or Any Cleaning Problem. 


Turco Products, Inc., 6135 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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YESTERDAY, TODAY 
and TOMORROW 





The future of that close partnership of Bendix- 
Scintilla and American Aviation is bright. For it 
is built on the sound basis of mutual confidence 


and assistance. 


Bendix -Scintilla Magnetos and Spark Plugs 
have lived up to every trust placed in them. And 
this year-after-year confidence of American avia- 
tion in those products is a constant inspiration 
for Bendix-Scintilla to go steadily forward with 
improvements. You can count on Bendix-Scintilla 
products being “up there” tomorrow just as they 
were yesterday and are today. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


SIDNEY 


NEW YORE 


Y BE Nox 


FINEST AIRCRAFT IGNITION é SCINTILLA ) 
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Lockhart Succeeds Morris Bellanca Reorganized 
ow) 
Thomas H. Lockhart of East Haven has _ 7 > ° 
been appointed Connecticut aeronautics Wilson Named I resident 
commissioner by Gov. Hurley following 
the resignation of Charles L. Morris. Bellanca Aircraft Corp., New Castle 


Y Del., reorganized on Mar. 20, elect 

Y ——— a a Joseph S. Wilson president All ti pYAN A 

} one of the board of directors were olidated 5s 
| placed. school of A 


AVIATION INSTITUTE J setaine’as chairman ofthe board and [ifahue 


VEY y 
/ 
aAWe rt 
remains and | tstanding 
v + OF TECHNOLOGY consulting engineer. New directors ar excess profi 
| ‘ Frank Ambrose, Pres. A. Felix du Pont Jr., John B. Jessup, | gies totale 
| Aircraft & Aircraft Engine Courses Richard D. Morgan and Wilson, all of 41,085,568 i 
A A | : yi C.A.A. Recognized N. Y. State Licensed Wilmington, Del., and J. Brooks B ymounted t 


Dept. S, 36-01 35th Ave Parker, Philadelphia. Directorate was | ,aeral taxe 









Long Island City New York increased to six from five. wed operat 
~ 2 : . Morgan was elected vice-president; |yres in P' 
al faite beautifully dec orated 7 James R. Morford, secretary and genera] [i U. S 


counsel; W. R. Yarnall, treasurer, and [| 538); expor 
H. L. Thompson, assistant secretary. All | merical do! 


Vv sf - but Thompson are new officers, although | earned tuit 

Yarnall had served as assistant treasurer. | other revert 

{ " A ~ “ — . Consolida 
f A ‘ 31: Assets 










a) 5 | ~ ‘ 
=¢ J. T. Mascuch Elected with $118.3 
2 : depreciatio 
N \ . i J. T. Mascuch was elected president | piities $1.0: 
and treasurer of Breeze Corps. at the | o49- capita 
A A A ag meeting in Newark, N. J., on shares, $1-p 
. = ar. 19. 439,193; palc 
, , “Wer F Other officers elected include J. F, surplus $47 
fdministration Building Lucas, vice-president and secretary: A. 





Langstaff Johnston Jr., vice-president, LOCKHEE 
sales of $ 


YOU CAN LOOK and Emile L. Beh, vice-president. $3,165,675, 


The board of directors, elected by share, com 


AHEAD WITH stockholders prior to the election of offi- and $3,132, 


cers, includes Frank J. Mascuch, James port, excl 
PA R kK L. McFadden and William P. Haines in mows 1940 
addition to the above officers. against g 

Airplanes p 

TRAINED ee compared ¥ 
MEN — 

rd (30.46%) 2 


Aeronautical Advisory Service 
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hen you add a graduate of Parks G. M. & L. HENIG CORP, 4A 
Air College to your staff, you can Aeronautical & Financial at Dec. 31 
rest assured that he has been trained, Consultants heed has 
not only to capably handle the job in $31,441,629 
hand, but to look ahead to the future. GS Welt Strest ow Vest, 0. Ve a _ 1 
7 I his new, sum ptuoits restaurant elves Parks graduates are more than tech- tially mo 
nically trained, they are educated to 
Vou more than fine food well served: it develop their capabilities for future 












increasing responsibilities. They are 
provides Qn Tp ressive View of the run- equipped to forge ahead to leadership, COMPTROLLER 
and to contribute much to the develop- as aw 
° ° . - - arg 1anu- : 
Wave ol the fielal and fran airships soar- ment of your industry. O.P.A wit arge aircra mant american 
Wh a hi f " facturing company in Los Angeles Aviation 
Ine | | | ‘| | | | | F , sort ap SS Cy ST eae ee desires position as Comptroller, loca- Bendix AV 
Ing alott. Tt thrills both fller and non-flier are qualified for advancement, who can en Bet | Pecniy vem Girendied Bosing , 
i vorn ies onsolidate 
lil () | look ahead with you to future progress, experience which comprises: Govern- Continenta 
alike. pen for uncheon, dinner and a letter to Oliver L. Parks, President, ment Official, Public Accounting Pro- Curtiss-Wr 





. . ‘ will bring you data on available gradu- fession, Industrial Manufacturing 
“Upper daily ‘ | Jancing nightly . ates of Parks. Plants, Devising and Installing Com- Eastern Ai 
i plete Financial Accounting, Cost, 







q ’ I a . ‘ Production and Budgetary Control 

qcpEnayD 4 t< | omplete P Systems Credentials of the highest 

Di 262 <. Tilinois Address R. R., 468 West 38th Street, 
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Reports 








school of Aeronautics, shows net prof- 
it of $358,343 or 82c on 439,193 shares 


loutstanding, after federal income and 


excess profits taxes of $218,834. Net 
sles totaled $3,864,575, compared with 
91,085,568 in 1939 when net profit 
amounted to $90,728 or 24c after $23,011 
federal taxes. Breakdown of net sales 
gnd operating revenue with 1939 fig- 
yres in parentheses indicates: sales 
to U. S. government $363,735 ($124,- 
598); export $1,455,465 ($1,060); com- 
merical domestic $1,222,187 ($720,258); 
earned tuitions of Ryan School and 
other revenue $823,187 ($221,188). 
Consolidated balance sheet at Dec. 
31: Assets $2,583,982, current $1,521,902 
with $118,311 cash; fixed assets leas 
depreciation $1,033,823; current lia- 
bilities $1,022,319; deferred credit $118,- 
949; capital stock authorized 500,000 
shares, $l-par, issued and outstanding 
439,193; paid-in surplus $513,438; earned 
surplus $472,189. 

LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP.—Total 
sales of $44,936,594 yielded profit of 
$3,165,675, after all taxes, or $3.17 a 
share, compared with $35,308,149 sales 
and $3,132,918 net profit in 1939. Re- 
port, excluding Vega Airplane Co, 
shows 1940 federal taxes of $2,066,050, 
against $874,332 for previous year. 
Airplanes produced totaled 404 in 1940, 
compared with 356 in 1939. 

Company owns 232,121 shares of Vega 
(30.46%) and company’s share of Vega 
earnings, not consolidated, amounted 
to $36,156; Lockheed’s interest in un- 
distributed earned surplus of Vega 
at Dec. 31 was $67,309. To date, Lock- 
heed has loaned Vega $12,000,000 of 
$31,441,629 authorized for such pur- 
pose by board of directors Jan. 29, 
1941, the loans representing substan- 
tially money advanced to Lockheed 


For Calendar 1940 
ae 
RYAN AERONAUTICAL CO.—Con- by the British Purchasing Commie- 
solidated statement, including Ryan sion. 


Balance sheet at Dec. 31, including 
wholly-owned subsidiary, United Air- 
ports Co. of California Ltd.: Assets 
$74,975,464, current $59,011,208 with 
cash on hand and demand deposits 
$27,993,814; investments $3,766.141; fixed 
assets less depreciation $5,681,426; 
emergency plant facilities, net $3.- 
043,018; deferred charges $2,445,990; 
current liabilities $50,321,807; advances 
on contracts applicable to aircraft 
deliverable subsequent to Dec. 31, 
1941, $8,892,000; capital stock author- 
ized and issued 1,000,000, $l-par; paid- 
in surplus $10,066,074; capital surplus 
$24,774; earned surplus $4,670,808. 

VEGA AIRPLANE CO.—Earned net 
totaled $71,654, on gross sales of §$1.- 
950,554, after all taxes, equal to léc 
on 460,000 shares $1.50-par. By com- 
parison, 1939 net was $86,311 on sales of 
$592,168. Balance sheet at Dec. 31: 
Assets $13,556,065, current $9,296,468 
with cash on hand and demand de- 
posits $3,646,983; fixed assets less de- 
preciation $817,997; emergency plant 
facilities less amortization $2,338,916; 
current liabilities $11,431,103, includ- 
ing $10,197,262 advances by Lockheed; 
notes payable to Lockheed $1,301,569; 
capital stock authorized 1,000,000 
shares, $1.50-par, issued and outstand- 
ing 460,000; earned surplus $133,392. 

GLENN L. MARTIN CO.—Company 
reports net profit of $5,424,489 or $4.94 
a share, amending ite earlier state- 
ment (AMERICAN AVIATION, Mar. 
15, 1941, p. 38) of $4,306,489 profit and 
$3.92 a share to reflect effect of ex- 
cess profits tax amendments passed 


Mar. 7. Earnings in 1939 totaled 
$4,110,605, after all charges, or $3.75 
a share. Dividends to stockholders 


during 1940 amounted to $2. Federal 


and estate taxes were $3,020,500. 

























NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended Mar. 15 ; 
et 


Week Ended Mar. 22 
et 


N 
High Low Change Sales High Low Change Sales 
American Airlines 48%, 4712 +142 2,000 473%, 4555 —2% 1,100 
Aviation Corp. ......--. 348 342 + % 61,800 3% 348 — 3% 300 
Bendix Aviation ...... 3642 3438 — % 6,600 36 35 — % 6,200 
Boeing Airplane ....... 16%, 15% + 34 10,100 16% 15% —1%, 8,100 
Consolidated Aircraft 2744 «25 +244 10,500 285, 2712 + %4 13,300 
Continental Motors 358 3 + 5% 18,200 353 314 — 3% 6,100 
Curtiss-Wright ........ 914 814 +1 58,700 9'o 83, — 3, 57,400 
Curtiss-Wright A ...... 2742 2642 «+ 5% 3,400 271, 2612 — % 2,200 
Douglas Aircraft ...... 76 7214 + % 4.700 7544 723, — % 2,700 
Eastern Air Lines 2814 267%, +144 3,400 28%, 2715, — % 1,900 
PE Sindesessie ae 291, 28% — % 600 23% 2%, —1 700 
Grumman Airc. Eng. 15'2 147% +1% 1,100 15°% 15 = %% 1,000 
Lockheed Aircraft ..... 2514 2334 + % 9,600 245% 2235 --2 6,000 
Glenn L. Martin ...... 28%, 26% +2%4 10,200 30 28 — % 12,700 
Natl. Aviation Corp. .. 9% g + % 1,000 914 8% — % 600 
N. American Aviation .. 153, 144% + &% 9,100 1533 144 —% 6,700 
can Airways 1332 1242 + % 4,500 13 124% — % 4,700 
Sperry Corp. ........0 33% 3212 — % 5,300 3334 38 4,900 
SE EE, cccecccce 35 3414 + 5% 2,300 4% MYO... 1,600 
Thompson Products 32%, 31%, + t6 1,000 32 303%, — % 800 
DT etitkekedccccesces BIn 125% + % 1,800 131% 12% —¥%, 1,700 
United Aircraft ........ 403, 3834 + % 11,300 3915 373%, —Il', 7,200 
United Air Lines ...... —— 2. sea 5,600 135, 125 — % 5,900 
Wright Aeronautical 93 9015 —2% 30 « 93 91 + tg 40 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Week Ended =. 15 Week Ended Mar. 22 
et 

High Low Change Sales High Low Change Sales 
hideondes 6 54 + % 1,700 6 55% — 6 1,000 
aeons 12 11g =+1% gp a “ cae 
Sl ai aires ane. “kh - aan Pee ig 14 —% 500 
2542 241, + 1% 200 ane ee cane 
wes 4% 3% + 3% 52,100 43% 3% — ig 16,700 
eccccccos 615 6 + % 3,700 655 6 — % 900 
i sckekcen 2114 20 +% 1,800 21 20 —1 700 
epee 5 4% —1, 3,000 i =" 900 
815 67, +1%% 8,700 81g 71 + l% 3,500 
10 9%, +% 2300 9% 9%, — % 700 
414 444 — 400 4% 4 — % 700 
834 84 + 300 8% )) ree 300 
3% «63 +% 5700 3% 31% —% 1,900 
ee 1158 1% + % 300 11%, 114% +% 400 
12 1146 +1% 2500 113% 115% — % 500 
bear 415 33%, + 4,000 14 355 —% 5,300 
See 21% 2% #$+% 100 1 158 — % 100 
heb ee + 4 +% 300 334 3% —% 100 
ihnhedive 634 ee 1,300 655 a 6 ‘ésees 500 
aban 33 4 200 312 34% + 100 
ape ence 7 4 —% 500 
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Building Fastest Military Seaplanes 


[Financial ] 





NORTHROP AIRCRAFT'S new plant in Hawthorne, Cal., is now producing one 
five-ton patrol bomber every working day. The picture shows straight-line pro- 
duction of the fuselages for these planes which, according to announcement, 
proved in tests to be the fastest military seaplanes in the world. Consigned to 
the Royal Norwegian Naval Air Force, the planes have a top speed of 260 mph. 
with full load of 2,000 Ibs. of bombs, six heavy caliber guns and enough fuel 
for a flight of 1,250 mi. Maximum weight of the craft is 10,600 Ibs., service ceiling, 





28,800 ft. 

Balance sheet at Dec. 31: Assets $322,175, representing book profit on 
$70,153,011, current $53,308,696 with ale of Union Air Terminal at Bur- 
$21,373,619 cash; expenditures for bank, Cal., to Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


emergency plant facilities $1,942,359; 
fixed assets less depreciation $7,577,021; 


deferred charges $5,528,918; current 
liabilities $49,075.886; capital stock 
authorized 1,500,000 shares, $l-par, 


outstanding 1,097,323-1/3 shares; capi- 
tal surplus $11,427,834; earned surplus 
$8,549,855. 

CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT CORP. 
—Consolidated net profit $1,400,645 or 
$2.30 a share after $3 dividend on pre- 
ferred stock, compared with $1,104,326 
or $1.79 in 1939. Net sales increased 
from $3,603,239 in 1939 to $9,349,550 
including U. S. Army $981,547, U. 8S. 
Navy $3,305,859, commercial and ex- 
port $4,981,001. Federal taxes totaled 
$1,045,022. Balance sheet : 
Assets $63,369,690, current $57,322,303 
with cash $26,929,355; experimental 
flying boat, Model 31, excluding en- 
gines, propellers, accessories, etc., 
$420,139; fixed assets, depreciated value 
$5,543,889; current Liabilities $56,671,- 
388; preferred stock $1,191,000; com- 
mon stock authorized 1,200,000 shares, 
$l-par, oOutetanding 578,605; premium 
on common stock $81,695; earned sur- 
Plus $4,138,398. 

UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP.—Consoll- 
dated statement shows $13,139,983 net 
profit, after all taxes and after minor- 
ity interest in profits of Canadian 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. Ltd., or 
$4.94 a share. Dividend disbursement 
for 1940 was $9,298,418, including divi- 
dends of $1.50 on June 15 and $2 on 
Dec. 16. Sales were $127,046,847, op- 
erating costs and expenses $93,719,502, 
normal taxes $8,902,264, excess profits 
taxes $11,720,669. 

Aggregate remuneration paid to di- 
rectors and officers was $264,435, in- 
cluding: Eugene E. Wilson, president, 
$51,460; Frederick B. Rentschler, chair- 
man, $47,583, and Joseph F. McCarthy, 
controller and secretary, $41,233. 

Balance sheet at Dec. 31: Assets 
$132,214,877, current $106,640,672 with 
$62,971,760 cash; investments of $192,- 
496 included 9,500 shares of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways Corp. stock at $110,435 
(quoted market value $144,875); fixed 
assets less depreciation $24,409,773: 
current liabilities $32,311,535; advances 
on sales contracts $63,404,658; capita! 
stock authorized 3,000,000 shares, #5- 
par, outstanding 2,656,691; paid-in 
surplus $10,791,214; earned surplus 
$12,266,614. 

UNITED AIR LINES TRANSPORT 
Corp.—Net profit reported of $775,462, 
after all charges, equal to 5l.7c a 
share, compared with 1939 adjusted 
net income of $776,534 and 51.8. 
Passenger revenue was $11,172,845, up 
46% over $7,621,800 in 1939; air ex- 
press $609,539 up 22% over $497,866; 
mail revenue $3,881,406 up 2% over 
$3,875,413. United’s 1940 net earnings 
included non-recurring income of 





In comparing earnings with previr-us 
year, W. A. Patterson, president, 
pointed out that depreciation rates 
were changed Jan. 1940. Opcrating 
expenses totaled $15,704,097 for in- 
crease of 34% over 1939. Taxes were 
$838,390, equivalent to 55.9¢ a share. 

Of 44 new transport planes ordered 
in 1939-40 (20 Douglas DC-3, 20 DC-4 
and 4 Lockheed Lodestars), 13 were 
delivered in 1940 and only 6 more are 
expected in 1941 because of national 
defense priority policy, Patterson said. 
Equipment on hand and to be de- 
livered is expected to enable company 


to expand operation 25-30% over 1940 
Peak. 
EASTERN AIR LINES’ INC.—Net 


profit of $1,575,456 or $2.80 a share was 
up 78% over $883,823 for 1939. Pas- 
senger revenue totaled $8,371,485, 51% 


above 1939; air express $289,788, up 
36%; mail revenue $1,860,585, up 7%. 


Federal taxes of $535,000 compared with 
$230,000 in 1939. Ratio of current as- 
sets to current liabilities increased from 
28 to 1 at Dec. 31, 1939, to 3.4 to 1 at 
end of 1940. 


During 1940, 14 new Douglas DC-3 
and 5 DST planes were placed in serv- 
ice, with 5 additional DC-3's received 
in Feb. 1941. As result of new planes 
Placed in service in 14 months to 
Mar. 1, Eastern’s equipment has aver- 
age age of less than two years. 


THOMPSON PRODUCTS INC.—Re- 
port shows net profit of $1,670,844, after 
all charges and dividends on $5 cumu- 
lative convertible preference stock, 
equal to $5.17 on 295,457 no-par com- 
mon shares. This compares with §1,- 
232,199 or $3.90 on 263,290 shares in 
1939. Net sales were $25,225,963 in 1940 
and $15,570,893 in 1939. Balance sheet 
at Dec. 31: Assets $16,012,025, current 
$10,164,501 with $857,143 cash; current 
liabilities $5,984,415; earned surplus 
$4,024,959; capital surplus $101,200. 

F. C. Crawford, president, stated in 
letter to stockholders that the greatest 
contributing factor im the sales in- 
crease was growth of company’s alr- 
craft division. Sales of this division 
accounted for about one-third of total 
1940 business as compared with 15.4% 
the previous year, he said. 

BREEZE CORPORATIONS INC.— 
Statement, including subsidiaries, Fed- 
eral Laboratories Inc. and Essex Tool 
& Die Co. Inc., indicates net income 
of $801,235, after all charges equivalent 
to $2.48 a share, against $177,126 or 
55c im 1939. Net sales increased from 
$2,921,574 in 1939 to $5,335,039. In June, 
1940, Breeze and Federal Laboratories 
liquidated their interests in the British 
Empire, excepting Canada, for about 
$400,000, according to report to stock- 
holders. Balance sheet at Dec. 31: As- 

(Turn to page 44, col. 1) 
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sets $3,428,561, current $2,646,504 with 
$437,755 cash; fixed assets less depre- 
ciation $504,235; current liabilities $1,- 
407,373; capital stock authorized 1,000,- 
000 shares, $l-par, outstanding $323,- 
174; capital surplus $1,202,606; earned 
surplus $368,055. 

IRVING AIR CHUTE CO. INC.—Com- 
pany with domestic and Canadian sub- 
sidiaries reported net profit of $411,- 
136, after all charges equal to $2.08 on 
197,500 capital shares. For 1939 net 
profit was $381,829 or $1.93, including 
European subsidiaries which were not 
consolidated in 1940 report because 
of war conditions. 

BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORP.—Net 
loss of $168,841 is reported after all 
charges, compared with $206,262 loss in 
1939. 

TAYLORCRAFT AVIATION CORP.— 
Certified report for 1940 shows net 
profit of $57,069, after excess profits 
taxes, equal after deducting preferred 
dividends from date of issuance, to 25c 
on 198,344 common shares. This com- 
pares with $25,488 profit or 15c on 163,- 
344 shares in 1939. 





Current SEC Reports 


Rearwin Aircraft & Engines Inc. 


Company has amended its SEC regis- 
tration statement (AMERICAN AVIATION, 
Mar. 15, 1941, p. 37) to cover 120,000 
shares, $l-par, to be offered by under- 
writers at $2.50. Warrants for 50,000 
shares are to be issued underwriters for 
service, and warrants for 50,000 to R. A. 
Rearwin, all such warrants to be offered 
publicly at 50c. Total of 100,000 shares 
will be reserved for issuance upon exer- 
cise of purchase warrants. 

Hayes Manufacturing Corp. 

As of Feb. 21 outstanding $2-par shares 
totaled 774,811, following sale on Feb. 
20 of (1) 100,000 shares to A. W. Porter 
Inc., New York City, pursuant to under- 
writing agreement of Jan. 9, for $200,000; 
(2) 100,000 shares to F. William Zelcer 
(33,333), Alfred J. Miranda, Jr. (33,333). 
and I. J. Miranda (33,334) at $2.50 a share. 
Use of proceeds: working capital $225,- 
000; new machinery and equipment for 
production of aircraft parts and subas- 
semblies $60,000; payment to RFC $56,- 
000; past due trade accounts, taxes, etc. 
$89,000; plant rehabilitation $20,000. 


Bell Aircraft Corp. 


Arrangement is reported with New 
York Trust Co. to borrow up to $1,250,- 
000 prior to Dec. 31, 1941, with notes 
already issued on Nov. 19, 1940, for 
$200,000 and on Dec. 15 for $45,000. 
Of proceeds, $48,119 was used for pur- 
chase of land adjacent to Niagara 
Falls airport and remainder spent on 
new plant at that site. Firm holds 
EPF contract with War Dept. totaling 
$1,117,824. 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 

Firm reports loan agreement of Jan. 13 
with Bankers Trust Co., New York City, 
to borrow up to $450,000 to Oct. 31, 1941, 





American 


Vultee Assistant 





Frank J. Walsh 


Who ended more than 11 years of 
service with the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce to join Vultee Aircraft 
Inc., Vultee Field Cal., as assistant 
secretary starting Jan. 15. Initial an- 
nouncement of Walsh’s shift was made 
in AMERICAN AVIATION, Dec. 15, but 
no photo was available until, as ex- 
plained by Lawrence Mehren, director 
of public relations for Vultee, “we 
could seat said gentleman in a chair 
in one place long enough to take a 
picture.” 





for additional plant facilities at Ranger 
Division, under EPF contract with Army. 
Promissory notes will be consolidated by 
Oct. 31 into single note maturing there- 
after in 60 equal monthly installments. 
Previous loan agreements with Bankers 
Trust were: (1) Jan. 6 up to $1,600,000 
for Ranger Navy facilities; (2) Nov. 20, 
1940, for $1,100,000 for Fairchild Aircraft 
Army facilities. 


Vultee Adds 2 Directors 


Directorate of Vultee Aircraft Inc. was 
increased from seven to nine members 
at the annual meeting on Mar. 19. 

The directors are: Harry Woodhead. 
Richard W. Millar, R. W. Palmer, V. C. 
Schorlemmer, T. C. Sullivan, P. A. Hew- 
lett, L. I. Hartmeyer, Don I. Carroll and 
Rudolph Deetjen. 

New directors are Carroll, who is vice- 
president in charge of production, and 
Deetjen, who is a member of the firm 
of Emanuel & Co., New York City. 


Budd Co. Names Law 


Marion Law Jr., formerly in charge of 
TWA's news bureau in New York, has 
been appointed public relations director 
for Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, it was announced Mar. 18. 
For the last two years Law was with 
Budd as publicity representative. In his 
new position he succeeds W. Howe Sad- 
ler, resigned, who will establish his own 
public relations firm. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Awards of $25,000 and Over 


Release Date Shown 
AIRCRAFT 
Nashville, Tenn, 3/19, airplanes, $3,735,890 (War). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Taylor Machine Co., Cleveland, O., 3/14, bomb hoist assemblies, $219,300 (Air Corps 


Vultee Aircraft Inc.., 


Sparks-Withington Co., Jackson, Mich., 3/14, 
Goa bomb hoist assemblies, $297, 
Kollsman Instrument Div., Square D Co., Elmhurst, N. Y., 3/14, 
celerometers, $234,000 (Navy). . _ . 
Eclipse Aviation Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 3/15, Starter a 


semblies, $2,520,718 (Air Corps). 

Kolisman Instrument Div., Square D Co., 
semblies, $666,000 (Air Corps). 

North American Aviation Inc., 
(Air Corps). 

Leece-Neville Co., Cleveland, O., 3/15, generator assemblies, $1,595.428 (Air Corps 

Eclipse Aviation Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 3/15, generator » 
semblies. $607,048 (Air Corps). 

General Eleciric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
Corps). 

Kansas City Div., Aircraft Accessories Corp., Kansas City, Mo., 
$117,845 (Air Corps). 

Mitchell Camera Corp., W. Hollywood, Cal., 
Corps). 

Dodge Manufacturing Corp., Mishawaka, Ind., 3/15, chock assemblies, $53,154 (Ar 


op- 
Buffalo, N. Y., 3/15, bomb shackle assembli« 


Spriesch Tool & Mfg. Co. 
$136530 (Air Corps). 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Inc., Akron, O., 3/15, wheel and brake assemblix 
$462,447 (Air Corps). 

Irving Air Chute Co. Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 3/15. parachutes and assemblies, $323, 
(Air Corps). 

Jack-Heintz Inc., Cleveland, O., 3/15, starter assemblies, $122.850 (Air Corps). 

. Corp., New York, N. Y., 3/15, spark plugs, $44,855 (Air Corps). 

Curtiss Propeller Div., Curtiss-Wright Corp., Caldwell, N. J., 3/15, propeller a. 
semblies, $376,950 (Air Corps). 

Bendix Products Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., S. Bend, Ind., 3/15, gun charging 
cylinders, $304,175 (Air Corps). 

Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland, O., 3/15, fuel pumps, $367,905 (Air come. 
U. . Electrical Motors Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 3/15, test stands, $59,202 (Air Corps) 
os - Mallory & Co. Inc., indianapolis, Ind., 3/15, shackle releases, $108,090 (Air 
‘orps) . 

Boeing Aircraft Co., 
$202,800 (Air Corps). 
Switlik Parachute & Equipment Co., Trenton, 
(Air Corps). 

Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, New Orleans, La., 3/15, oil, $151,668 (Air Corps). 
Newark, N. J., 3/15, power plants, $222,585 (Ar 


3/15, aircraft fuel, $30,750 (Air Corps). 
$40,620. (Air Corps). 


Elmhurst, N. Y., 3/15, altimeter aJ 


Inglewood, Cal., 3/15, maintenance parts, $792.73) 


3/15, generator assemblies, $152,279 (4, 
3/15, assemblix 
3/15, finder assemblies, $60,776 (4 


Inc., 


Wash., 3/15, ammunition boxes and gun mounts 


N. J., 3/15, parachutes, $205,712 


Seattle, 


Continental Electric Co. Inc., 


Corps) . 
Shell Oil Co. Inc., San Francisco, Cal., 
Shell Oil Co. Inc.. New York, N. Y., 3/15, aircraft fuel, 





Eclipse Aviation Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 3/15, inverters, $31- 
150 (Air Corps). 
Pe Tool & Engineering Co., Dayton, O., 3/15, sight assemblies, $69,300 (Air 
orps 


3/15, parachutes $153,715 (Ai 


3/15, jack assemblies, $149,471) 


ome Parachute Co. Inc., Manchester, Conn., 


 Sheckhawk Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
(Air Corps). 

Bendix Products Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., S. Bend, Ind., 3/15, wheel and brake 
assemblies, $106,906 (Air Corps). 

Texas Co., New York, N. Y.. 3/15, aircraft fuel, $190,400 (Air Corps). 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div., United Aircraft Corp., E. Hartford, Conn., 3/15 
maintenance parts, $131,439 (Air Corps). a 
Pray Industries Inc., Jackson, Mich., 3/15, wheel and brake assemblies, $212.78 
(Air Corps). 

Hayes Industries Inc., Jackson, Mich., 3/15, wheel assemblies, $28,166 (Air Corps 

— Machine & Tool Corp., New York, N. Y., 3/15, belt assemblies, $59,579 (Ar 


cme, Associates Inc., Bendix, N. J., 3/15, mooring kits, $124,742 (Air Corps). 

Curtiss Aeroplane Div., Curtiss-Wright Corv., Buffalo. N. Y., 3/15, fuselage arma 
plate, tanks, bullet-proof windshields, etc., $454,256 (Air Corps). 

Hayes Industries Inc., Jackson, Mich., 3/15, brake assemblies, $26,928 (Air owe 
Hayes Industries Inc., Jackson Mich., 3/15, wheel and brake assemblies. + 


(Air Corps). 


anae Tool & Engineering Co., Dayton, O., 3/15, instrument testing sets, $168 
(Air Corps). 
Kolisman Instrument Div., Square D Co., Elmhurst, N. Y., 3/17, indicators ani 


transmitters, $149,715 (Navy). 


3/20, airplane maintenance pars, 
3/20, aluminum, $283,970 








Fairchild Aviation Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., 3/17, cameras, $42,000 (Navy 

Walter Kidde & Co. Inc., New York, N. Y., 3/19, oxygen cylinders, $424, G53 (Here. 
eee -Foamite Corp., Elmira, N. Y., 3/19, oxygen cylinders, $157 

av. 

Curtiss Aeroplane Div., Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 3/20, airplane mai 
tenance parts, $73,076 (Air Corps). 

Curtiss Aeroplane Div., Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 3/20, airplane maint 
tenance parts, $280,611 (Air Corps). 

North American ‘eee Inc., Inglewood, Cal., 
sigs, — (Air Corps) 

uminum Company of America, Washington. D. C., 

( Ate Corps). 

Curtiss Aeroplane Div., Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 3/20, engine section 
assemblies, $108,695 (Air Corps). 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 3/20, engine maintenance parts 
$402,125 (Air Corps). 

Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 3/20. lamp assemblies, $37,186 (Air Corps). 

Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J., 3/20, computer assemblies, $64,206 (Air Corps). 

Longines Wittnauer Watch Co. Inc., New York, N. Y., 3/20, clock assemb blies| 
$44.994 (Air Corps). 

Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y., 3/22, airplane maintenance parts 
$625,288 (Air Corps). 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Cal., 3/22, airplane parts, $27,164 (Naval 
Atene Factory). 

right Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 3/22, services and materials, $130,606 

Aircraft Factory). 


( Neve 





Curtiss Aeroplane Div., Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 3/22, airplane parts™ 


$64,065 (Naval Aircraft Factory). 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Cal., 
Aircraft Factory). 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., Bethpage, N. Y., 3/22, airplane parts, 
(Naval Aircraft Factory). 

Bendix Products Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., S. Bend, Ind., 3/22, 


3/22, airplane parts, $28,372 (Nav 
$54,395 


cylinder assemblies, $46,360 (Air Corps). 


20-mm cannon} 
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ai The NEW First-Half 1941 
. AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY 
=< will be mailed on April 23: 
eter as 
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To American Aviation Associates, Inc., Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 


Please send us on April 23 copies of the First-Half 1941 Edition of 
AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY, on the plan checked here: 
( ) Order is for the First-Half 1941 Edition only, at $3.00 per copy. 
lies ( ) Order is for the First-Half 1941 Edition and those which follow at six-month 





arts intervals, you to bill us at $5.00 per year per set of Directories, with privilege to 
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PROVIDES NECESSARY SENSITIVITY FOR LATEST TYPE BRAKES A o 


as m 
The Bendix Power Brake Valve offers outstanding the pressure loss through the valve is extremely low. poy 
improvements for use with the latest types of airplane Operation is smooth and noiseless. The valve is equipped how { 
brakes for metering fluid in combination with an accu- throughout with ball and needle bearings. The weight schools 
mulator or other high pressure source. Its advanced design of the valve is only 32 ounces, yet it is designed and arithm 
materially reduces the lag and un- constructed to withstand severe abuse and rough handling. public 


even operation found in previous Full adi ‘ded k eleck in ness it 
valves of this type. The Bendix eortasa, Je e-negg peed -otigaaie ty Seen tee A Mouse 


. ‘ ol aati 

silies deeianiins tential" alt Moe operating cables, for sensitivity, and for point-o pecseus propriz 
edie ; pickup. Where desirable, the valve is equipped with year of 

pressure application by metering ’ 






































ae bi ie eenctiiont on the a parking lever latch as illustrated which will maintain of $24. 
pedal load pep pressure in the brakes for long periods of time. total. 
| Lest 


The unit, which is extremely BENDIX AVIATION, LTD. million, 


simple in design, incorporates im- BURBANE : CALIFORNIA reader, 
proved Bendix poppet valve con- ant illu 


struction with positive seating, and Wire, or write us on your letterhead for complete Bendix Hydraulic Catalog ome 
taken ¢ 
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